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THE TWIG IS BENT: There are almost as many children as adults in the growing Unitarian Fellowship of Princeton, N. J. Only three 
-s old, the fellowship now has 55 members, meets regularly in the Princeton Country Day School. 
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jf? AGE OF TERROR. By Leslie Paul. $3.50 


Saturday Review of Literature: ‘‘Mr. Paul is a bitter critic of modern 
materialism, and in this book he turns the full force of his righteous- 
ness on the state of Europe. Primarily, this is an attack on totali- 
tarianism, whether it be of the Communist stripe or the Fascist... . 
A vigorous and stimulating sortie.’’ 

New York Times Book Review: ‘‘Brilliant analysis . . .another 
outstanding contribution to the political analysis of our time.’’ 


fff AMERICAN FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC POWER. 
By Paul Blanshard. $2* 
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Sixteen printings; 200,000 copies. 

Selected as one of the ‘’50 outstanding books of the year’ by the 
Division of Public Libraries of the American Library Association. 
John Dewey, dean of American philosophers: ‘‘Mr. Blanshard has done 
a difficult and necessary piece of work with exemplary scholarship, 
good judgment and tact.’’ 

Original Beacon Press edition republished in Great Britain, and in 
translation in The Netherlands, Italy. Issued in Braille by Library of 
Congress. 

[Also MY CATHOLIC CRITICS, by Paul Blanshard. Paper, 50c] 
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DUCATION. By R. Freeman Butts. $3.50 
Selected as one of the ‘50 outstanding religious books of the year’ 
by the Religious Books Roundtable of the American Library Association. 


N. Y. Times Book Review: “A fully documented survey of the relations 
between church, state, and school from colonial times to the present.’’ 


Ul ATTACK UPON THE AMERICAN SECULAR 
Hf SCHOOL. By V. T. Thayer. $3.50 
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American Journal of Sociology: ‘‘The secular public school is currently 
under attack from two groups: those who desire tax support for pa- 
rochial schools and those who wish some form or degree of religious 
education to be promoted by the public school. . . . Thayer’s han- 
dling of a controversial matter is moderate, and his treatment of 
opponents is fair and dignified. He generally employs neutral non- 
evaluative language, in striking contrast to some of those with whom 
he takes issue. He presents a competent analysis of a major value- 
conflict and a well-reasoned statement of the position which a prob- 
able majority of educators hold.’’ 
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4 POWER. By Paul Blanshard. $3.50 


Five printings: 75,000 copies. 

Newsweek: ‘’ ‘Communism, Democracy, and Catholic Power’ is a study 
of authoritarian thought and practice as exemplified by the Com- 
munists and the political side of the church... . Blanshard, of course, 
recognizes that there is a difference in kind between the two organi- 
zations, and while his purpose is plainly provocative, it does not seem 
basically unfriendly to Catholicism. . . . He also belicyes that ha- 
bitual, uncritical acceptance of superior Guthority leaves its followers 
unprepared to meet modern Communism.” 


Saturday Review of Literature: ‘This book ought to be read thought- 
fully by every American.”’ 


A Pulpit Book Club selection. 
Original Beacon Press edition reoublished in Great Britain. 


%& Special offer for limited time during Beacon’s 50th Anniversary. 


Beacons for America — 


BEACON STUDIES IN FREEDOM AND POWER 


“A notable series’ 


—from review in The United States Quarterly Book Review, edited by the Library of Congress 


CORNERSTONES OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN 
AMERICA. Edited by Joseph L. Blau. $3.50 


Selected as one of the ‘50 outstanding religious books of the year’ 
by the Religious Books Roundtable of the American Library Association. 


N.Y. Times Book Review: ‘’We should be grateful to Dr. Blau that he 
has not only given us the benefit of an analysis from his presupposi- 
tions, but has supplied basic materials for use of those with somewhat 
different presuppositions. No one should freeze his thinking on this 
vital question without reading this book.’’ 


THE DEVIL’S CHEMISTS: Twenty-four Conspira- 
tors of the International Farben Cartel who Manu- 
facture Wars. By Josiah E. DuBois, Jr. $3.75 


[To be published in September] 


ESSAYS ON FREEDOM AND POWER. By Lord 
Acton. Introduction by Gertrude Himmelfarb. $6 


N. Y. Times Book Review: ‘Acton . . . is one of the few nineteenth 
century historians who today deserve and attract wide attention .. . 
for their reflections on the meaning of history and the ethics of 


politics.’”” 


McCARTHY: THE MAN, THE SENATOR, THE 
“ISM.” By Ronald May and Jack Anderson. $3.50 


[To be published in September] 


ONE WOMAN'S FIGHT. By Vashti McCollum. $3 


Library Journal: ‘An intensely interesting, inspiring account of how 
one woman, against tremendous opposition, courageously, successfully, 
fought to uphold a fundamental principle of American democracy: the 
separation of church and state.”’ 


RISE OF TOTALITARIAN DEMOCRACY. BYTioL. 
Talmon. $4.50 


The Times (London): ‘In careful detail but with a breadth and vigour 
of historical imagination which recall de Tocqueville, Dr. Talmon dis- 
cerns the leading strains of totalitarian thought. . . . A Jewish scholar 
who must be placed in the first flight of modern European historians.’’ 


WALL OF SEPARATION BETWEEN CHURCH 
AND STATE. By Conrad Moehlman. $3.50 


The New Leader: ‘This volume is a valuable addition to public under- 
standing of the problem. . . . He has marshalled his evidence to leave 
no doubt of the intent of the American People to want church and 

state separated completely in a constitutional and legal sense.’ : 


Leacon Press 


25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 


NOTE: The emphasis in the development of this series, the largest series of its kind in the English 
language, is on the ethical and moral implications of Soviet Power. Seven titles below and one on the 
preceding page are recommended for public libraries by the American Legion Americanism Commission 
under its National Memorial Book Plan—honoring U. S. victims of Communist aggression in Korea, Only 
one other publishing house has more titles [in this case, a single title more] on the Memorial list. 
The Beacon titles are Age of Terror; Assassins at Large; Counterfeit Revolution; One Great Prison; Military 
Attache in Moscow; Russo-German Alliance; Stalin’s Slave Camps; and Tell the West. 


ASSASSINS AT LARGE: Being a fully documented 
account of the executions outside Russia ordered 
by the GPU. By Hugo Dewar. $3 


International Affairs: ‘Sensational though the title of this book may 
appear, it can very justly and soberly be applied to the instigators of 
the sinister deeds patiently constructed here by Mr. Dewar. It is in 
many ways a timely work . . . important as a background to post-war 
Soviet political morals and power techniques.” 


COUNTERFEIT REVOLUTION. By Sidney Lens. 
$3.75 


Mr. Justice William O. Douglas in The Progressive: ‘‘The story of So- 
viet imperialism is told in as vivid a manner as | have read. The au- 
thor of this book seeks to discover why Communism has such a strong 
hold on so many people in the Free World; why it is that those, who 
believe in Stalin’s cause, decry Jim Crow laws in this country and yet 
will not even listen to the well-established facts of the cruel exploita- 
tion of slave labor inside Russia; why Communism — as cruel and op- 
pressive as anything Hitler ever foisted on a nation — has such a 
hold on the people who profess idealistic aims. . . . The author tells 
in graphic fashion how Stalin exploits this idealistic force in other 
nations to gain support for his foreign policy . . . We may eventually 
be pitted against Russia in military combat. But if meanwhile Russia 
wins the political contest in the Middle East and in Asia (as she bids 
fair to do) the wealth of the world and the population of the world 
will be aligned against us. And then it is doubtful if we could even 
win the war, That is the main, startling message of this book. 
| wish every person in government would read it.” 


LEAVES FROM A RUSSIAN DIARY. By Pitirim A. 
Sorokin. $3.50 


Religious Book Club Bulletin: ‘The book is a vivid recital not only of 
what happened to the author personally but also of conditions to 
which Russia was reduced in the early stages of the Revolution.” 


THE LIBERAL AWAKENING TO COMMUNISM. 
By Robert Bendiner, Robert Gorham Davis, Leslie 
A. Fiedler, Granville Hicks, Sidney Hook, Irving 
Kristol, Herrymon Maurer, Harold Rosenberg, et 
al. Edited by Elliot Cohen, Editor of Commentary. 
Prob. $4 


[To be published in Fall, 1952] 


ONE GREAT PRISON: The Story Behind Russia's 
Unreleased POW’s. By Helmut M. Fehling. Trans- 
lated by Charles R. Joy. Foreword by Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer and Cardinal Frings. $2.75 


New York Times: ‘’During the three decades of its existence, the So- 
viet regime has developed a cynical system of lying, exploitation, spirit- 
ual and physical mistreatment, complete disregard of life and human 
worth. . . . This system destroys not only bodies but souls as well, 
and Mr. Fehling, a Catholic journalist by profession, shows it con- 
vincingly.”’ 


MAN, GOD AND THE SOVIETS: 52 Religious 
Liberals Speak Up. Paper, 75c 


John Haynes Holmes: ‘’This booklet, handsomely printed, ably edited, 
is a valuable addition to the current literature of our time. Its subject 
is Soviet Russia, and the answer of the liberal mind to the Soviet 
challenge. . . . There are certain aspects of this booklet which are 
remarkable. In an age of well-nigh unparalleled hysteria, there is no 
hysteria in these witnesses. In full realization of the perils we now 
face, of the barbarians pounding at the gates, there is here perfect 
dignity and courage. . . . This indeed is a unique and precious vol- 


ume. It will be read and consulted long.” 


or democracy, for liberalism 


BEACON STUDIES IN SOVIET POWER 


COMMUNISM, DEMOCRACY, AND CATHOLIC 
POWER. By Paul Blanshard. $3.50 


Annals of The American Academy: ‘The power of scholarly documen- 
tation, the restraint in presentation, the logic of analysis goes be- 
yond anything yet written of Communism. . . 
tention and thorough examination of all those who are basically con- 
cerned with the future of freedom.” 


MILITARY ATTACHE IN MOSCOW. By Major- 
General Richard Hilton. $3 


New York Times Book Review: ‘General Hilton concentrates on what he 
saw, heard, felt and smelled during his year in Russia. . . . In his 
discussion of the Communist ideology, General Hilton makes one im- 
portant point. It is ludicrous, he says, to compare Communism with 
early Christianity. . . . 
Russia and in his forthright comments on how the whole system is 
run, General Hilton has performed a service for the West.” 


RED BANNERS OVER ASIA. By O. O. Trullinger. 
$3.50 


N. Y. Times Book Review: ‘’Mr. Trullinger’s analysis of the Soviet 
threat to east and south Asia is on the whole sound and timely. His 


STALIN'S SLAVE CAMPS: An Indictment of 
Modern Slavery. By Charles A. Orr. Paper, 75c; 
cloth, $1.75 


International Institute of Social History Bulletin: ‘It is a vigorous in- 
dictment of those states that maintain slave camps, such as Spain, 
and especially Russia and the satellite countries. It presents transla- 
tions of some Russian laws and decrees as well as a number of docu- 
ments regarding special convictions which serve as evidence.” 


TELL THE WEST. Revised Edition. By Jerzy Gliks- 
man. (In preparation) Prob. $3.50 


Partisan Review: “It is not often that one can call attention to a 
book which affects everybody, and which it is the business of every 
one to read who is seriously concerned with art or freedom or politics 
or the future of human values... . 
without any sermonizing or political commentary, of the author’s ex- 
periences in the prisons and forced labor camps of the Soviet Union.’ 


writes with conviction and passion.” 


RUSSO-GERMAN ALLIANCE. By A. Rossi. $3.50 


New York Times Book Review: 
scientific research of the highest order. This is also a fascinating 
political whodunit. Now we can take a closer look at the main Soviet 
contributions to Hitler’s early victories, and the true Soviet attitude 
toward World War Il... . 
so concisely, so dispassionately and backed with such painstaking re- 
search into every conceivable source of accurate information.” 


STALIN'S SATELLITES IN EUROPE: Operation 
Plunder. By Ygael Gluckstein. $4.50 


American Library Association Booklist: ‘This is a study of the Com- 
munist infiltration into Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Hungary, the exploitation of these countries and molding to the 
Soviet pattern.” 


. This demands the at- 


In his picture of what life is really like in 


is well documented, particularly from Soviet sources, and he 
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. brilliant analysis. . . . This is 


Nowhere else has it been told so well, 


It is a straightforward description, 
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25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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books 


‘Old-time religion in academic robes 


THE IRONY OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
by Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: Scribners. 


Reinhold Niebuhr, professor of Applied 
Christianity at Union Theological Seminary, 
has long been a puzzle—in politics, ostensi- 
bly a progressive, in theology, the prophet of 
neo-orthodoxy. In this book on America’s 
position of power in the world, one might 
find the key to the mystery, for this is a 
synthesis of his two personalities and it 
shows that his essential self is conservative— 
the belief dominates after all. 

Sheathed in a somewhat oblique, fusty 
style are many keen insights. He cautions 
against the tendency to see the fight between 
democracy and communism as a simple one 
between good and evil, against the danger 
of emulating communism’s spirit of hate 
in the desire to overcome it. He warns 
Americans of the danger of historical self- 
righteousness and of expecting gratitude 
from other nations. He warns that a dream 
does not make progress inevitable, that pros- 
perity, power and virtue are not necessarily 
correlated. 

But when the analysis is done and he 
starts assignment of judgments, he wanders 
into a morass where liberals cannot follow. 
His gloomy view of human nature intrudes 
into his historical picture. He is preoccupied 
with man’s limitations and inherent sinful- 
ness. What is “neo” about this orthodoxy? 
It is in the European tradition of Calvin and 
today’s Existentialists, in the American tra- 
dition of the Mathers and the creedal 
churches. (It is no accident that Niebuhr 
relates our constitutional democracy to John 
Cotton rather than to “the believers in the 
innocency and perfectibility of man.”) But 
have not the believers in man molded Amer- 
ica more than the disbelievers—Jefferson 
rather than Alexander Hamilton; John 
Dewey (whom he considers naive) rather 
than Niebuhr? 

His lack of faith in man leads him to 
distrust man’s attempts to understand him- 
self, to reform his society and to organize 
his world to enforce peace. He is contemptu- 
ous toward social research, sure that man 
will never be able to control himself (only 
the Grace of God can do this). Does he 
perhaps dread what they may discover; they 
may find man’s possibilities so extensive that 
theological orthodoxy and original sin may 
be ridiculed by the facts. It has always been 
advantageous to orthodoxy to stop explora- 
tion; the discovery that the earth is round 
and revolves around the sun, that man 
evolves from other forms of life—these 
threaten orthodoxy, for knowledge is the 
handmaiden of liberalism. 

Niebuhr’s concern for limitations makes 
him also skeptical of effective world organ- 
ization. The reader almost feels that his 
God is against it as a sin against man’s 
nature. But is something proved impossible 
because it has not yet been achieved? 

Niebuhr’s logic also leads to distrust of 


reason as a human characteristic. (“The 
realm of mystery and meaning which en- 
closes and finally makes sense out of the 
baffling configurations of history is not iden- 
tical with any scheme of rational intelligi- 
bility.”) He asks instead for faith; and not 
only can we not understand history, but we 
cannot find God by reason, according to him. 
“Nothing that is worth doing can be achieved 
in our lifetime; therefore we must be saved 
by hope.” Love and forgiveness, too, must 
save us, he says, but is not love a vision of 
possibility? His philosophy may seem mor- 
bidly appropriate in this age, but it is 
scarcely one to save an anxious world; it is 
not the positive vital faith which alone can 
overcome totalitarianism which makes no 
pretense of believing in man. A philosophy 
of despair is not the one that founded the 
American democracy, nor the religion of 
Christianity. Niebuhr emphasizes man as 
“creature” rather than “creator”; his is the 
religion of fatalism, the “old-time” religion 
in academic robes.—J. H. 


Enigmatic figure 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF GANDHI, 
edited by Homer A. Jack. Boston; Beacon 
Press, $2.50. 

Gandhi was one of the greatest religious 
and enigmatic figures of our time, perhaps 
of all time. Like Jesus, he belongs in a dis- 
tinctive way to his own native place, people, 
culture and tradition, and cannot be under- 
stood apart from them. But, like Jesus, he 
embodied elements of universal truth and 
power which shall never pass away so long 
as life endures and men are moved by faith. 
By the disciplined mastery of suffering and 
desire within himself and his followers he 
forged and directed a popular religious 
movement of soul-force so massive, so 
powerful, so realistic and so relevant to the 
social, economic and political issues of 
their common life that it played a decisive 
role in shaping the forces of history in 
their own time. 

It will be long years before we really 
understand this man and _ this movement, 
but there can hardly be a more important 
task before those who take religion seriously. 

Homer Jack has made a significant con- 
tribution to this task. He has read prodi- 
giously in the voluminous writings of 
Gandhi, and with a rare sensitivity, clarity of 
mind, honesty and sense of proportion has 
distilled the essence of their wit and wisdom. 
The quotations are systematically presented 
in thirteen chapters covering one hundred 
and eighteen topics. The book is carefully 
indexed, and contains a convenient glossary 
of Indian terms and biographical chronology 
of Gandhi’s life for the popular reader, 
Those who wish to read further will find an 
excellent bibliography of Gandhi’s writings 
in English and of selected writings about him. 

LESLIE T. PENNINGTON 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. Published monthly (except months of June 
Emmett St., Bristol, Conn. Editorial and Executive offices, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. EF! 
Bristol, Conn., under the Act of March 8, 1879. Printed in Uh } i 
Canada, $2.50; Foreign, $3.50 in American money ; 


of United Unitarian Appeal. All rights reserved. 


and August) by the Division of Publications, 


the American Unitarian 


‘Dissector of souls 


STEFAN ZWEIG, cazador de almas, by 
Eugen Relgis. Montevideo, Uruguay: Edi- 
ciones Humanidad. $1.00 m/u. 

This little book in Spanish is written in 
memory of the tenth anniversary of the 
death of the noted Austrian author, 
Stefan Zweig, who committed suicide in 
the Brazilian city of Petrépolis on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1942. The author of the book, 
Eugene Relgis, was a personal friend of 
Zweig and is now a political refugee 
from Rumania, living in Montevideo, 
Uruguay. In the title of Relgis’ book are 
the words, cazador de almas (dissector 
of souls), which are taken from a sen- 
tence by Romain Rolland who, writing 
of Zweig as a biographer, said: “He is 
a dissector of souls but does not destroy 
them.” 

The first part of Relgis’ book tells 
something of the career and writings of 
the Austrian author. (One of his books, 
Right to Heresy: Castellio vs. Calvin, has 
been published by the Beacon Press.) In 
the second section, written many years 
ago, Relgis relates his friendship with 
Zweig in the Austrian city of Salzburg. 
Another part tells of Zweig’s temporary 
stay in Montevideo where he lectured; 
Relgis’ own arrival in that city was some 
years later. The note that Zweig wrote 
in the form of a declaration to his 
friends before committing suicide is 
printed. 

For us today it may be worthwhile to 
quote a sentence by the Austrian writer, 
given in the book: “Only if we believe 
from the depths of our souls in the pos- 
sibility of a spiritual unity of mankind, 
and only if this belief acquires increas- 
ingly the force of a religion, can this mil- 
lenial dream be converted into a reality.” 

JOHN H. HERSHEY 
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Principles 
for a working faith 


I believe: 


that every man must have the freedom 
to grow and that he must seek to develop 
himself to the fullest; 

that the world has the greatest chance 
of peace and happiness when every man 
is free to use himself to the fullest; 

that men will really be brothers only 
when each contributes his full self to the 
life of all; 

that truth, best exemplified in science, 
is growing and is our only guide to these 
goals; 

that the universe has room for our 
growth; 

and that God and the ultimate powers 
urge man on to this noble life that can 
arise in the fulfillment of his being. 

THADDEUS B. CLARK 


American Unitarian Association, 


I ntered as second-cl 
- A. by Hildreth Press, Bristol, Conn. Sabserintion: Uk s. ahdl bee 


single copies, 25 cents. Copyright 1952 by 


U.S. and possessions, $2.50 a year: 
Association, a co-operating member 


The Bookshelf 


Since last report BOOKSHELF reading 
has ranged far and wide in content, but 
travel seems to have been the principal 
theme: travel in time and travel in space; 
all the way from New York to Utopia, 
which some may say is some distance, oth- 
ers, no distance at all; all the way from the 
beginning of time to today, with Lewis 
Mumford’s THE CONDITION OF MAN 
(Harcourt) and Bertrand Russell’s latest 
book NEW HOPES FOR A CHANGING 
WORLD (Simon & Schuster). 

First, then, let’s be off to New York, with 
“the silent traveler” as guide. After fifteen 
years in England, at Oxford, Chiang Yee, 
Chinese scholar-artist, humorist, and philos- 
opher, spent a few months in New York. As 
a result he added THE SILENT TRAV- 
ELER IN NEW YORK (Day and Trans- 
atlantic) to a lengthening list of books about 
Oxford, London, Edinburg, Lakeland, etc., 
all published in England. The New York 
book and sketches are fascinating. 

As he wandered about the streets and 
parks, Chiang Yee was reminded frequently 
of his native China. From a fairly lengthy 
“anthology” which I made of quotable pas- 
sages, the following are selected almost at 
random as illustrations of content: 

[In Central Park! “When I found myself 
in the Shakespeare Garden my mind went 
to pieces in the effort to remember this or 
that line from Shakespeare’s work and so 
identify a flower. At length I acknowledged 
that I am not an Englishman and gave it 
up.” 

“Of the four seasons only spring comes 
up from below the earth. Summer, autumn 
and winter all come from somewhere in the 
sky.” 

[From the Empire State Bldg.] “Central 
Park, which I had thought of as a vast -and 
varied area was revealed to me as a small 
lacquer tea-tray, inlaid with green and 
bluish jade, to represent trees and lakes.” 

“T wondered who it was who first thought 
of shaving poodles. Men strive to 
produce mechanical objects which resemble 
living beings and turn the poodle, which is 
a living being, into something artificial. It is 
very peculiar. It is a sad fact that human 
nature always seems ready to turn the 
natural into the unnatural.” 

Now to Utopia? Upon reading Hudson 
Strode’s DENMARK IS A LOVELY LAND 
(Harcourt Brace) you may decide that Den- 
mark is about as near Utopia as civilization 
is likely to achieve. It would appear that the 
Danes think so, and today’s travelers who 
write home about the marvelous food, with 
“steaks almost given away,” are likely to 
agree. As to food, let’s quote the author: 

“Food and its preparation receive special 
emphasis in Danish culture. No people enjoy 
eating more, and none are more apprecia- 
tive of a well-prepared meal. No better food 
can be found at any European hotel than 
at d’Angleterre and prices are ex- 
tremely reasonable.” 

Each summer some foreign troupe is 
invited to stage Hamlet at Elsinore, a gesture 
of international good will. Visitors who ask 
to see Hamlet’s grave are reminded that the 
hero was only a dim legendary heir to a 


Jutland Province (visited later in the book), 
and that the happy choice of Elsinore as the 
setting for this tragedy was Shakespeare’s 
own. 

Other chapters of great interest are of 
industry, cooperatives, the belief of the 
Danes in international economic cooperation 
and the freest possible exchange of goods. 

We come now to “travel in time.” In- 
evitably Rachel L. Carson’s THE SEA 
AROUND US (Oxford Univ. Press) was 
included. The continued wide popularity of 
this delightful, informative book is encour- 
aging evidence of a thirst for scientific 
knowledge about the world in which we live. 
Just one quotation—one which fits into a 
pattern of universality—is given: 

“There is no water that is wholly of the 
Pacific, or wholly of the Atlantic, or of the 
Indian or the Antarctic. The surf that we 
find exhilarating at Virginia Beach or at 
La Jolla today may have lapped at the base 
of antarctic icebergs or sparkled in the 
Mediterranean sun years ago, before it 
moved through dark and unseen waterways 
to the place we find it now. It is by the deep 
hidden currents that the oceans are made 
one.” 

Would not a JOURNEY THROUGH 
UTOPIA (Beacon Press) be an appropriate 
end to this travelogue? One cannot read 
Lewis Mumford without realizing how nec- 
essary it is for a person who reads books 
(as well as for the one who writes them!) 
to be acquainted with the “literature of 
Utopia.” Of this book and its author Pro- 
fessor Mumford has said, “As an old student 
of Utopias, I have a special regard for Marie 
Louise Berneri’s JOURNEY THROUGH 
UTOPIA; for it is the most comprehensive 
and the most perceptive study of that ideal 
land that I have come across in any 
language. . . .” 

I must still go a considerable distance 
before completing this “Journey” of two 
thousand years, but call it to your attention 
at this time as fascinating reading as well as 
a valuable student’s book for frequent ref- 
erence. LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 
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‘Witness’ Chambers helps bury an era; 
theology is turgid; facts are convincing 


WITNESS. By Whittaker Chambers. New 
York: Random House. $5. 


In The Register’s review of Herbert Phil- 


brick’s I Led 3 Lives last March it was 
pointed out that Boston—Philbrick’s scene 
of operations—was “one of the secondary 
targets of the Soviet conspiracy in the 
United States.” 

Witness moves us into the Big Time. 
This includes Communist Party activities in 
the major-target cities of New York and 
Washington and also a realm far deeper: 
Soviet military operations in the United 
States. 

Philbrick was furiously denounced by 
some well-meaning liberals*; by some anti- 
liberals who pose as honorable members of 


the democratic left and who deeply resent 
Philbrick’s 15 points of contrast between 
communists and liberals; and by some 
underground communists who know they 
appear in Philbrick’s records and who have 
reason to try to discredit in advance the 
public revelations that they must expect in 
the future. . 

But the fury of this denunciation is as 


(continued on next page) 


# And, revealingly, by some hate-merchants who 
bitterly resent Philbrick’s action in pointing out the 
“svorlds apart’ difference between liberalism and 
communism, and for his revelation that “the hard- 
bitten communist elite just love McCarthy’s ‘name- 
calling’ ” and that “the most rabid reactionaries are 
invariably the communists’ best friends.” Such 
people have even complained loudly to his new 
employer, the New York Herald Tribune, that Phil- 
brick is “too soft on the communists”! 
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an August zephyr compared with the hurri- 
cane of abuse that has followed the publi- 
cation of Witness. The reasons are many. 

First of all, Chambers was a dupe of the 
communists, and an enemy of his republic, 
of democracy, and of liberalism. Philbrick, 
on the other hand, entered the Party only 
at the request of the F.B.I., for whom he 
was a citizen-volunteer. 

Then, whereas Philbrick was dealing with 
names little known to the public, Chambers 
links some of the nation’s best known public 
figures to deliberate sabotage of the United 
States and of democracy. Probably millions 
of Americans have felt an emotional tie to 
some of these public figures; almost none to 
Chambers. This is illustrated by the fact 
(told to this magazine by a prominent 
Quaker) that even though both Whittaker 
Chambers and Alger Hiss are Friends, many 
leading Quakers refused even to read the 
Chambers-Hiss testimony when it appeared 
and heatedly branded the former as a liar 
and the latter as a patriot. The majority 
of the nation’s editors, even though they 
did read the testimony as it came over their 
teletypes, reacted the same way (thus con- 
founding those who picture America’s news- 
papermen as spineless hirelings who jump 
in unison at Wall Street’s whistle.) Part of 
the emotional tie felt for Hiss, and the 
antipathy toward Chambers, was a chauvin- 
istic snobbishness: a preference for the hand- 
some, neatly-pressed ‘“American’’-looking 
Hiss, with his engagements to keep at the 
Harvard Club; rather than for the pudgy, 
rumpled “foreign”-looking Chambers (even 
close associates in the party refused to be- 
lieve that he was a native American). But 
probably the strongest emotional factor in 
the situation is this: the majority of Ameri- 
cans have backed a political movement, 
called the New Deal, which they regard 
as basically noble, idealistic, and altruistic. 
Now Chambers comes along and names a 
long list of men in positions of responsibility 
who allegedly betrayed the voters and 
doublecrossed the hero-figure Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (for whom the communists pri- 
vately expressed contempt). It is only to be 
expected that for many—perhaps most 
Americans—the first response to Chambers’ 
report is anger and rejection. 

Yet Hiss today is in prison, found guilty 
of perjury by a jury of his peers. 


* age Bae 


This reviewer, although repelled by the 
tortured emotionalism of Chambers’ “Letter 
to My Children” and by his outburst against 
human reason, felt the mountain of state- 
ments of fact piled up in the 800 pages of 
Witness to be a convincing structure. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be swept aside by the use 
of the now threadbare name-calling technic 
(“stool-pigeon!” “informer!”), and the re- 
sponsible citizen cannot disregard the evi- 
dence just because he may dislike Cham- 
bers’ complicated personality or the state of 
his haberdashery. 

But no one with even a half-way open 
mind can read the matter-of-fact account of 
the author’s workaday routine without un- 
derstanding that there is in this country an 
interlocking communist empire consisting of 
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(1) a “public” Communist Party-U. S. A., 
(2) a C. P.-U. S. A. underground operation 
shielded from much of the Party member- 
ship, and (3) a Soviet military underground. 


Consequently, it is naive at this late date 
to try to reduce the entire communist prob- 
lem to the proportions of the cliche, “do- 
mestic communism” (as happened recently 
even at a meeting of the pro-liberal, anti- 
communist American Committee for Cul- 
tural Freedom . . . which inspired Editor 
Elliot Cohen of Commentary to remark 
acidly: “ ‘Domestic,’ indeed! Are they sug- 
gesting that communism in the U. S. is dis- 
loyal to Moscow; that it has gone Titoist?’’) 

Surely no one today can read a book 
such as Witness and continue to talk about 
communism as “just another political 
party.” (Yet a few weeks ago a minister— 
not Unitarian—submitted an article to The 
Register in which he contended that if com- 
munists are jailed now, New Deal Demo- 
crats will be jailed next. As if it were 
merely a matter of political unorthodoxy! 
This is the argument that is loved by the 
comrades who are engaged in espionage 
and sabotage in the underground appara- 
tuses that operate behind the facade of “just 
another political party.” The New Deal- 
Fair Deal that rammed NATO and the 
Marshall Plan and the Korea defense into 
the teeth of the Kremlin is ill-served by 
talk such as the minister’s. If jailing is to 
be the reward of those who are serving 
the communist program of conquest, his 
warning should be addressed to the New 
Isolationists who have been undermining 
the military and economic reconstruction of 
the free world.) 


Does Chambers serve the cause of 
democracy? Unfortunately, there must be 
two answers. He serves democracy when 
he informs democracy of its enemies—the 
Chamberses, the Hisses, and others who 
have posed as liberals and defenders of 
democracy but have been serving an anti- 
liberal, anti-democratic dictatorship. He 
weakens democracy when he fails to shake 
off his communist mentality and continues 
today—as he did when he was a traitorous 
communist—to attempt to link historic 


American liberalism and Soviet communism; 
as if the liberating Jefferson could be 
Jumped with the liquidating Stalin. In this, 
Chambers still is parroting the “Daily Work- 
er” and the “Daily People’s World,” whose 


“Mr. Parsons and I have decided not to 
make any political recommendations 
until after November. We're holding our 


fire.” 


constantly-reiterated Big Lie is that com- 
munism is just a somewhat more advanced 
form of democracy, and that attacks on 
communism in some way threaten liberal 
principles such as civil rights. All of this 
is rather sadly amusing when one realizes 
that there are no liberals “at liberty” where- 
ever the comrades rule, and of course no 
civil rights. 

It has frequently been pointed out that the 
communists and the McCarthyites join in 
attempting to link the communist and the 
liberal. But a Philbrick knows better, pos- 
sibly because he was never corrupted by 
Stalinism; his table of contrasts has not been 
refuted. 


Curiously, the index in Witness, which 
runs to some 900 topics with thousands of 
page-listings, does not include “liberalism,” 
or “liberals,” despite numerous references 
in the text. 

* * * 

The rationally religious reader is likely to 
lose his footing in Chambers’ black swamp 
of religious talk. This one-time agent of 
history’s foulest tyranny now comes forward 
dripping the words “God” and “soul” and 
“faith” and “grace’—and dogmatically 
posing these against man’s intellect, appar- 
ently on the assumption that his God (no- 
where defined, and unlisted in his massive 
index) does not operate in the mind of the 
creature he created. 


Although Chambers frequently asserts his 
humility, he takes a magisterial stance over 
the cosmos, demands blind faith in his 
turgid theology, and derides the use of 
reason. And yet he reveals himself to have 
held fast to the degradation that is Soviet 
communism—not through use of his intel- 
lect, but through a blind emotion-charged 
faith of religious intensity. 


His very religio-communistic vocabulary 
is revealing: “To a communist, a deliberate 
breach of discipline is an act of blasphemy” 
(page 232) “those members of the 
majority who crawlingly confessed their 
political heresy” (248) “Moreover, 
the confessions of heresy would serve as 
handy political blackmail against the men 


who made them” (248) “the glut of 
heresy trials” (250) “The reverse 
order was heresy” (255) . “Now, the 


united front had become heresy and any- 
body advocating it was subject to expulsion” 
(255) Perhaps I had merely smiled 
slightly at the wrong time, or my comrades 
had inferred from my silences that I held 
heretical views” (312). [Italics are supplied.] 


He speaks of the communists exalting 
the use of man’s intellect. But he doesn’t 
document this assertion. (How could he— 
against a background of Stalin and Beria 
and thought-police, and independent thinkers 
dying in the slave-labor-and-extermination 
camps?) And without substantiation, the 
purplish theological prose-fabric of Cham- 
bers’ “God, Man, and the Soviets” unravels 
at its bias-cut seams. 


The contributors to this magazine during 
the past half-decade have covered the sub- 
ject much more profoundly—if less preten- 
tiously—in the pamphlet of the same name. 
[Man, God and the Soviets: 52 Religious 
Liberals Speak Up; a symposium from The 
Christian Register; 75 cents: reviewed by 
John Haynes Holmes in the July issue.] 

Some comrades who break with what 


books 


they now realize is a demonic, anti-human 
movement, beat their breasts and present 
themselves as vastly more virtuous than 
people who were never traitors to humanity 
in the first place. They can be immensely 
useful when they reveal the patterns of de- 
struction that the communists have laid out 
for us. But when they pose as heroic moral 
leaders with mysterious commissions straight 
from the Almighty, they may be revealing 
the workings of the Most High—but also 
they may be revealing merely their owa 
desperate psychological need to compensate 
for their past degradation. 
* * 

Now, many who find Chambers’ state- 
ments of facts unpalatable will be tempted 
to say: “If Chambers is an unreliable guide 
on religion and philosophy, can we depend 
on his accuracy when he describes the com- 
munist underground?” Well, when we move 
from the area of his philosophizing to the 
realm of events, we are reaching an area 
where statements can be tested. And in basic 
statements of fact, Chambers has met the 
test. The notes that Adolf Berle made in 
1939 (filed under “Underground Espionage 
Agent”) after an evening with Chambers 
have proved shockingly correct; and the 
failure of the Roosevelt administration to 
act on this information raises questions of 
the utmost gravity.“The “pumpkin” films of 
handwritten notes, summarizing “classified” 
papers (in Alger Hiss’s hand), have not 
been explained away. The transfer papers 
on the Hiss car, which Chambers described, 
helped jail Hiss. The Soviet gift rug, in the 
Hiss apartment the prothonotary 
warbler Chambers’ descriptions of 
intimate details in the Hiss family . . . all 
of these have stood up under the most 
rigorous cross-examination. And it was in 
this area of checkable facts that the Hiss 
defense utterly collapsed. It is a painful ex- 
perience, reading Alger Hiss’s testimony 
under questioning: he is a hunted creature, 
trapped in his own dodges, fabrications, and 
outright lies. Chambers under cross-exam- 
ination is straightforward. His answers stand 
unrefuted. 

% * * 

This ugly book is one of the death- 
agonies of a fantastic period in the Western 
World: the period when thousands upon 
thousands of Americans became hypnotized 
by what they regarded as the red glow of 
promise on the eastern horizon and shut 
their eyes to the vicious reality under the 
Soviet sunrise. 

This weird hypnosis occurred largely dur- 
ing the 1920’s and the early 1930's, and it 
“caught,” principally, men and women when 
they were in their late teens and 20’s, in- 
tellectually and emotionally naive,  ill- 
informed and impetuous. Further, they 
were to a large degree, above-average: in 
economic and social status. Communism in 
the United States has not been a “prole- 
tarian” movement. The “workers” generally 
have seen through the fakers who offered 
them Red leadership; and party-line chatter 
is heard, not in union meetings, with few 
exceptions, but at “smart” cocktail parties. 
Today these people, like Hiss and Cham- 
bers, are in their 40’s and 50’s. Here is the 
core of communist strength in America. It 


is an age group that is advancing as a small 
army across the landscape of 20th century 
American history, its numbers dwindling by 
death and defection. And since there are 
few recruits, the hypnotic era is fast dying. 

What now? If the era when it was fash- 
ionable and smartly daring to be a CP-er 
has all but disappeared; if the number under 
party discipline is dwindling rapidly, as re- 
vealed by FBI annual reports*; if men 
named by Chambers have been rooted out 
of the government—if all these things are 
happening, can Americans relax their 
vigilance? Of course not. There are other 
traitors at work; some known, some (it is 
safe to assume) still to be discovered. There 
will be others who will break with the con- 
spiracy and write books. But none, it can 
be predicted confidently, will be described 
as “a second Chambers.” He stands alone, 
and the reading of his book is a responsi- 
bility of everyone who would understand 
our time of travail. M.A. 


* Dwindling almost everywhere except in the Wis- 
consin of Joe McCarthy—who, incidentally, does not 
rate a single mention in this huge book. 


The Beacon 


Tis bontnben: Boston 


SOUTHERN BAPTISTS have just recom- 
mended eight Beacon titles for church 
libraries: Albert Schweitzer: Life and Mes- 
sage, by Magus Ratter; American Freedom 
and Catholic Power, and Communism, De- 
mocracy, and Catholic Power, by Paul 
Blanshard; Military Attache in Moscow, by 
Richard Hilton; Thomas Jefferson: Cham- 
pion of Religious Freedom, Advocate of 
Christian Morals, by Henry Wilder Foote; 
and The Wall of Separation between Church 
and State, by Conrad H. Moehlman. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
May 2 carried details of a new American 
Legion “National Memorial Book Plan.” 
As outlined by Veep-Nominee Richard M. 
Nixon, the goal of the project carried out 
by the National Americanism committee, 
“is to place in public and school libraries 
recommended anti-communist books dedi- 
cated to those Americans who have made 
the supreme sacrifice fighting communism in 
Korea. Each book will bear a memorial 
bookplate inscribed to an individual Ameri- 
can boy lost in Korea from that particular 
community or county. The following books, 
selected and recommended by a committee 
of 25 experts, will be used by the American 
Legion as a basic list of authoritative and 
worth-while titles . . . Good, scund, factual 
books are obviously the best educational 
weapons in this world-wide ideological war.” 
In the list are eight Beacon titles. (See 
page 3.) 

Incidentally, Beacon is the only denomi- 
nation-owned press in America represented 
in the list. Dutton (9 titles), Beacon and 
Macmillan (8 each), are the principal 
sources of books for the list. 


At last — 


magnificent 


insight into the 


world’s religions! 


The 


Scriptures 


of Mankind 


By 


Charles S. Braden 


This one volume introductory survey 
of the world’s great Bibles fills a 
great gap in our common knowledge 
—knowledge vital to understanding 
the thought and conduct of millions 
of the earth’s peoples. Included in 
this unique work are inspiring selec- 
tions from the sacred literature of 
Egypt, Babylonia, Persia, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, 
Shintoism, and Islam, as well as fas- 
cinating explanations of their origins. 


Here, too, is an evaluation of the 
Old and New Testaments and a dis- 
cussion of the literature of modern 
cults such as Science and Health and 
the Book of Mormon. Dr. Braden, 
author of These Also Believe, is an 
outstanding scholar in the field of 
comparative religion. The Scriptures 
of Mankind is a book you will value 
for the poetry and grandeur of its 
selections, for many colorful and un- 
usual points of information, and for 
a heightened appreciation of your 
own religion against the background 
of all others. 


509 pp. 


$6.50 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


Facing financial facts 


To Register Readers: 


The editorial, “A Price Tag on Progress” 
in the May Register is a step in the right 
direction in that it reveals the seriousness 
of the denominational financial situation. 
Now that the current campaign of the Ap- 
peal is over, much more discussion should 
take place and suggestions made by all con- 
cerned of methods to improve the situation. 

Mr. Shute does make certain definite sug- 
‘gestions which I suggest haven’t been 
thought through very carefully. They all 
add to nothing more than “robbing Peter to 
pay Paul.” 

It should be clear that the more agencies 
we add to the Appeal without increasing 
the amount of money received can only 
mean (a) each will get less, or (b) some 
agencies will have to be dropped from the 
Appeal. 

Several courses of action are possible: 


1—Reduce the number of agencies in 
the Appeal. Who will suggest which agencies 
should be dropped? If any are to go shall it 
be (a) because they are not necessary or 
(b) because they should raise their needed 
funds in some other manner? If (a) who 
shall say they are or are not necessary? If 
(b) from whom shall they raise their funds 
and how? If several agencies are raising 
funds independently what happens to the 
United aspect of the Appeal? Or isn’t this 
important? 


2—Give some agencies more than in 
the past and some less. It is easy to arrive 
at the “more” figure. To give some agencies 


less would be to cripple them entirely and 
therefore be tantamount to dropping them 
fromm thes Appeals nea. 

3—Come to grips with the real prob- 
lem, namely, that Unitarians must give 
more. Were this an impossibility it would 
be foolish to mention it. Take a look at the 
record of the individual churches in their 
giving to the Appeal. Note how many don’t 
give. Then note how many give a token 
amount. And of those who give well, take 
a sample and find out how many persons 
contributed to the share of their church. 
Segregate the “large” gifts. Arrive at the 
average gift. Then ask where the solution 
lies. 

Considering the fact that the Appeal is a 
relatively new venture in finance, the record 
of giving is remarkable. Each year has seen 
improvement. Under ordinary circumstances 
we would make much of this record. Unfor- 
tunately these are not ordinary times. We 
are faced, on the one hand, with unprece- 
dented opportunities for expansion due to 
the precarious position in which freedom 
finds itself in the world, and, on the other 
hand, with monetary inflation brought about 
by unsettled world conditions. Unless we act 
and act quickly we lose, or see deferred, our 
golden opportunity. We just cannot await the 
slow growth of the Appeal. We need a quick, 
sudden outburst of increased giving. : 

At the very beginning of the new Appeal 
year let’s give this mundane matter of money 
some thoughtful (and prayerful!) considera- 
tion. Talk about it, write about it, get angry 
if you must—but do something! 

WILLIAM R. REID, Asst. Treas., U.U.A. 


No ‘mess of pottage’ seen im Federal Union 


To Register Readers: 

Permit me! I see that already our Uni- 
tarian brethren, in some numbers, are be- 
ginning to oppose Federal Union with our 
Universalist brothers with such arguments as 
the one charging the Universalists with be- 
ing conservative and segregationist in the 
South. 

Will you kindly bring, then, to the atten- 
tion of all brothers the fact that the Uni- 
versalist Church is more liberal in questions 
of social views than the Unitarian Church 
in New England—a fact which can be easily 
observed here in New England and which 
is attested to by all politically conscious 
Unitarians. And how segregationist are 
Unitarian Churches in the South? 

Far from acting as a uniformly conserva- 
tizing influence on Unitarianism, Federal 
Union will perhaps be a conservatizing in- 
fluence in some parts of the South and 
West, but will act as a strongly liberalizing 
influence in matters of social concern in 
many sections of New England, particu- 
larly Boston. 

As to all the fulsome worry over “What 
are the details?” this is a shameful sub- 
terfuge or else an amazing lack of trust in 
our elected officials. We certainly have 
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trusted our Unitarian officials in matters of 
publications, church extension, fellowship 
to ministers, and a thousand other matters. 
Are some now implying that these same 
trusted officials will sell the Unitarian birth- 
right for some mess of pottage? The basic 
principles of Federal Union are quite clear. 
By throwing in the bric-a-brac of endless 
details, we will simply tie the hands of 
trusted, elected officials, and make freedom 
of movement largely impossible. 

The arguments against Federal Union with 
the Universalists are the same as they have 
always been—they are the arguments of 
fear, stodginess, lack of vision, and some- 
times of well-meant, but misguided idealism 
that fails to be practical. 

Let Unitarians come to the defense in 
big round numbers of U-UFU now! 

REV. HUGH WESTON, Natick, Mass. 


New Address 


To Register Readers: 

For information of my Unitarian friends 
in the United States, I wish to announce my 
new address: Via San Vincenzo 8, Milano, 
Italy. GIOVANNI PIOLI 


Here today— 


gone tomorrow 
To Register Readers: 


The following statistics, concerning the 
birthrate factor in the growth and decline of 
religious groups, may be interesting to Regis- 
ter readers. 

According to the American Sociological 
Review, Catholic couples are 18 per cent 
more fertile than Protestant couples, and 
Jewish about 25 per cent less fertile than 
the Protestant. 

WILLIAM JONES, Scranton, Pa. 


Criteria ys. knife 


To Register Readers: 


Perhaps the flaw in C. W. Phillips’ argu- 
ment on eugenic sterilization is his unampli- 
fied statement that the eugenicists are 
“merely preventing the continued breeding 
of an obviously and demonstrably poor 
type.” 

The task of setting up criteria for demon- 
strating “poorness of type” has proved a 
most difficult one. In any situation where 
one person rates another person’s traits, the 
observer cannot entirely divorce himself 
from his biases. And even if he should do 
so, he finds that the traits in question only 
vary quantitatively; there are no qualitative 
gaps in the distribution. And who is to say 
where in the distribution we’ shall employ 
the knife? 

LOUIS J. GERSTMAN, New York City 


Dry bones of past’ 


To Register Readers: 


A. Powell Davies’ article on evangelist 
Graham’s “old time religion” was certainly 
refreshing after the wide publicity given 
irresponsible evangelists who attempt to 
give answers to problems requiring the sery- 
ices of our medical and social scientists. 

The escapism expounded by evangelist 
Graham represents religious retrogression at 
its worst. May the day come when our 
churches will be institutions of culture and 
learning. If we are to serve and survive, we 
cannot continue to stir in the dry bones of 
the past for answers to twentieth century 
problems. 


NORMAN JENSEN, Los Angeles 


Amen to wide range 


To Register Readers: 


With regard to the Philbrick controversy I 
want to say “amen” to Wilson’s terse com- 
ment in the current Register [“The L. A. 
Chapter speaks only in its own name. Note 
that no effort is made to refute the specifics 
of the Philbrick measuring stick.”—Edwin 
H. Wilson, retiring president of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice]. 

The Register and the Beacon Press have 
grown in stature and usefulness as instru- 
ments of Unitarianism and of liberal religion 
generally. They have taken broad rather 
than narrowly sectarian positions. The Regis- 
ter has not shrunk from inserting items in 
its columns of a controversial nature. It has 
and is still publishing a wide range of views. 
I extend my congratulations. 

ALFRED MC CLUNG LEE, President, The Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


oye ee ne ASAT! 


The enemies of the public schools are hard at work. This 
time they are trying to discredit the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization. They argue that 
the UN is tainted with communism, and UNESCO supports 
world government and therefore undermines national loyalties. 
Some school systems have been forced to discontinue parti- 
cipation in the UN essay contest because of the pressure of 
certain “patriotic” groups. 

It was such pressure that forced Dr. Alexander Stoddard, 
Superintendent of Schools in Los Angeles, California, to 
direct the high school teachers not to take part in the contest. 
Although we understand there is some opposition to the pres- 
sure groups in that city, it would seem to us that such a dis- 
tinguished educator as Dr. Stoddard is entitled to more 
support in the program of international understanding which 
he has sponsored than has been reported. 

Congratulations to Houston, Texas! Because of the pressure 


groups in that city the school committee felt it necessary to 
vote against participation in the contest, but an independent 
group of citizens then sponsored the contest and the examina- 
tions were held in the offices of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 

The main purpose of UNESCO is to disseminate accurate 
information concerning the members of the UN and its mem- 
bership, and to promote the kind of international understand- 
ing which will lead to world friendship and cooperation 
rather than armed conflict. Unitarians have ever been the 
friends of education and world brotherhood. These attacks 
upon the UN and UNESCO are attacks upon the freedom 
which is basic to our faith. Vigilance is a year-round job with 
no vacation. So let’s keep our eyes open and let’s give the 
school committees and the faculties of our public schools 
strong support in their efforts to develop an informed 
citizenry. R.M.T. 


FREEDOM AND SLAVERY 


When we stand before a great painting, hear a moving sym- 
phony, or read a stirring book, we have in very truth witnessed 
the divine in man. Each of us possesses in varying degree this 
spark of life that animates mankind. It is equally as important 
to appreciate as to create, because the absence of appreciation 
destroys creativity. 

When we have finally come to the realization that creative 
beauty is not only desirable but essential to the good life, then 
it will be that we have opened, at least slightly, the door of 
hope for humanity. Our values, thus far, have been barbaric 
carry-overs from our primitive past. We are still shackled with 
many fetishes which retard us in our struggles forward and 
upward. One day we shall be able to see with our eyes wide 
open. 

Our behavior patterns still betray our immediate past. We still 
resemble our ancestors in cave and jungle, who fought with fang 
and claw for survival. We have not yet come to realize our 
destiny as humans. 

Fighting, whether as individuals or in groups; with club, 
spear and arrow or with atomic and bacteriologic weapons, 
merely indicates our primitive and barbaric retrogression. It 
is the animal at its worst. When finally we shall have discarded 
this ancient misconception of justice and substituted the coun- 
cil table, the court, the clear mind—then we shall have pro- 
gressed. Hero worship will pass away when packs are dis- 
solved and weapons discarded forever. 

And if war upon the bodies of humans is primitive, then 
too, is war against the wealth of man. Boycott, monopoly, ex- 
ploitation, and all other manifestations of war for economic 
control over other humans must be outlawed. Every man shall 
be free to enjoy the benefits of his own labor. There shall be 
both the right of free individual choice and group choice. Man 


must not only share in the products of his labors, he must 
share in the planned use of his labors: into what channels they 
are to be employed, under what conditions and to what end. 
We must come to understand that the wealth of the world is 
in its men and their creative abilities—not in what they create. 

Finally, if war and economic exploitation are evil, then most 
evil of all is the battle for the control of the minds of men. Slavery 
of the body is repugnant to decent people, but that slavery which 
we call “Thought Control” is of the pit itself. The mind of man 
must be free to grow and become what it is destined to be—a part 
and parcel of reality. 

If we are to free the mind of man, then we are confronted 
with the most discouraging aspect of life, for the slave even- 
tually becomes a part of the system and can find no reason to 
strike off the shackles. He has so long been told that he is free 
that he thinks his earth-bound slavery is freedom. To him his 
oppressors have become gods and they can do no wrong. His 
horizon has been painted on the lenses of the glasses he wears 
and he knows no view with his own eyes. Likewise, his hopes 
and dreams have been confined to the narcotic fed to him and 
he knows only the drugged sleep of opiation. 

Freedom is not the absence of slavery alone; it is a positive 
value. We cannot restrict, confine, or limit freedom to our group 
or to our race, to our nation or to our world. Its application must 
be broad if it is to survive and flourish. It must be like the rays of 
the sun; it must fall upon all alike or upon none at all. It is not 
to be hoarded—it is to be used fully. To gain it we must give it; to 
share it is to gain it in fact. This is the paradox of freedom, for it 
is as elusive as it is common. Like the sunshine, it cannot be 
bottled up and stored away for future use. It must be continually 
used or we lose it. Thus far, man has not known freedom; he has 
only seen manifestations of it, here and there. One day we shall 
know the beauties of freedom, for man craves it, and it can be 
had when enough people determine to share it universally. J.R.S. 
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Unitarian Horizons 


SUMMER IS THE ‘TIME 


“Summer is the time,’ wrote Everett Moore Baker, in a 
passage recently reprinted on the front page of the Cleveland 
Unitarian, “when our problems and our purposes come to 
better balance. Our low aims reach up to our higher values. 
We dream long dreams, and our hopes begin to build the 
things we dream about.” Whether we are thinking of our 
personal lives, or of the institutions through which our per- 
sonal hopes and ambitions find their fulfilment, summer is 
the time for new and broader views, for the correction of 
perspective, and for the renewal of long-range ideals. It is 
the season for the replenishment of the inner resources 
whence come our quiet confidence and our strength. How 
fortunate are those of us who can spend at least part of the 
summer in the presence of the mountains or the sea, where 
the myriad voices of Nature can speak their awakening and 
fortifying messages! 


Our times—as we so often have occasion to remind our- 
selves—are not conducive to serene and clearsighted faith. 
There are too many problems and too few simple and reliable 
purposes. Even modest aims too often seem impossible of 
achievement and the mere thought of long dreams appears 
absurd. We keep trying to “face reality,” as our professional 
advisors—the experts in a score of different fields—contin- 
ually admonish us to do; but the result is apt to be bewilder- 
ment and that dreadful bogey of modern life—frustration. 
We get all wound up, all twisted up, all cluttered up, in a 
maze of conflicting ideas and emotions. At moments, we are 
tempted to believe that the chief end of man is futility. And 
then summer arrives—usually right on schedule—and life 
takes on a fresh aspect. Summer is, indeed, the time! 


EVEN IN 1952? 


But the voice of the cynic is not so easily silenced. “Do 
you really imagine that all this naive trust in the magic of a 
mere change of season will make any difference this year? 
Have you forgotten—you who so easily take advantage of 
any specious avenue of escape from the grim facts of life— 
that this is the year for a presidential election? Does it mean 
nothing to you that the professional politicians are making 
full use of these summer months to trap you in an inescap- 
able choice between evils that only simpletons will be able 
to interpret as a choice between right and wrong? With the 
fate of mankind hanging in the balance—as hundreds of 
political orators will be telling you—how can you expect to 
find serenity and faith by merely lifting up your eyes to the 
hills or contemplating the wideness of the sea? This is only 
the same old nonsense, the familiar attempt to run away from 


reality. Why not become a man and put away childish 
things?” 


Many years ago, Bert Lester Taylor, of blessed memory, 
wrote the complete and perfect answer to such cynical and 
plausible commentators. It is a poem, first published, I think, 
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in the Chicago Tribune, entitléd “Canopus.” 


“When quacks with pills political would dope us, 
When politics absorbs the live-long day, 

I like to think about the star Canopus, 
So far, so far away. 


For after one has had about a week of 
The arguments of friends as well as foes, 

A star that has no parallax to speak of 
Conduces to repose.” 


Yes, even in 1952—perhaps it would be nearer the truth 
to say particularly in 1952—the road to sanity lies through 
the quiet upland reaches of the hill country, or along the 
rocky shores of the ocean, or to some point of vantage where 
one can try to count the stars and meditate on interstellar 
spaces. And for this sort of exercise—physical, mental, and 
spiritual—summer is the time. 


RELIGION AND POLITICS 


Beginning in September, and continuing until the eve of 
the election, there will undoubtedly be a vast number of 
sermons in the churches of the land that will attempt to deal 
with the political issues of this particular year. Few ministers 
will be able to resist the challenge. Perhaps they should not 
even try to resist. Perhaps at least one political sermon in 
an election year is a duty. I have no final answer to that 
question. But, taking my courage in both hands, I have one 
piece of advice to offer to my brother ministers. If and when 
you preach that political sermon, try your best to hang on to 
all the balance and perspective that the summer has given 
you. Preach that sermon first of all to the mountains, before 
you venture to preach it to your people. Try it out, as 
Demosthenes used to try out his speeches, along the sea- 
shore. Ask yourself how it would sound if its echoes should 
reach Canopus. 


Religion is useless unless it has a direct bearing upon the 
problems and purposes of 1952. Of that I am firmly con- 
vinced. But religion that can have a useful effect upon the 
minds and hearts of living men, wrestling with the forces of 
evil in a confused and troubled world, must be a religion that 
has come to terms with the timeless and eternal values. Its 
voice, if it is to have any authority, must do more than add 
to the confusion. It must sound across the tumult and the 
shouting of the contemporary conflict with quiet assurance 
that wisdom is not an idle dream, nor honor an illusion; that 
virtue and praise are not unsubstantial creatures of man’s 
fancy, but the surest realities he knows; that human progress 
depends upon the fidelity with which men seek the things that 
are true and honest and just, the things that are pure and love- 
ly and of good report. 


Gov. Adlai Stevenson of Illinois is a life-long Unitarian and a member of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Bloomington, Ill., the seat of his family for four generations. He 
has been a member of the Unitarian Commission on World Order and recently 
accepted appointment to the new Unitarian Laymen’s League Advisory Council. 
This article is written by his minister, Rev. Kenneth Walker, who served at Albany, 
N. Y., for ten years before coming to Bloomington in 1945, 


Another Unitarian in the White House? 


Stevenson's minister evaluates the 
Governor's qualities of mind and spirit 


Come January will another Unitarian 
occupy the White House? Many of us 
would be happy and proud if this oc- 
curred. Not because of an inordinate 
spirit of sectarianism, but rather because 
we feel that the “helm of the Ship of 
State” requires a man animated by a 
philosophy of true liberalism. 

Whether or not Governor Adlai Ewing 
Stevenson leaves the Executive Mansion 
in Springfield for the White House in 
Washington will not be known for sure 
until after November 4. But this much 
we can say: Governor Stevenson is an 
active Unitarian in religious affiliation 
and a tested liberal in political principle 
and practice. Many of us believe, there- 
fore, that he possesses the basic qualifica- 
tions for the sound discharge of the re- 
sponsibilities of the highest office in the 
land. 

In studying Governor Stevenson’s 
qualifications for Captain of the Ship of 
State, we should ask these fundamental 
questions: Does he have a clear compre- 
hension, a deep understanding of the so- 
cial forces, the ideologies, the events 
shaping our contemporary civilization? 
Does he manifest a reasonable grasp of 
the world in which the politician and the 
statesman must work? 

Evidence found in his remarks to the 
general public, to legislators, and to his 
friends would indicate that he does have 
a clear comprehension of the nature and 
direction of the social forces now at work 
in our modern world. He has repeatedly 
emphasized the fact that we are living in 
an intimately interrelated and interde- 
pendent world, that neither the United 
States nor any other nation can “go it 
alone.” He has declared that foreign pol- 
icy is a life-and-death matter, that honest 
and forthright thinking and action are 
needed. 

For Governor Stevenson, in fact, the 
great unfinished business of mankind is 


By Kenneth C. Walker 


peace, not war. Both from his own phi- 
losophy and from experience in previous 
government service and the UN, the 
Governor clearly realizes that we are liv- 
ing in “One World” and that we cannot 
escape our responsibilities as a member 
of the great human family. He has de- 
clared: 

“The era is past in which a technical and 
industrial civilization could be counted on 
to regulate itself. But the age in which jus- 
tice is achieved within each nation, and yet 
freedom maintained, by a wise and respon- 
sible regulation, is still ahead.” 

His admonition to the graduates of 
McKendree College on the occasion of 
their commencement this spring is a re- 
flection of his own position: 

“You and others like you must do more 
than read the newspapers; you must make 
a conscious effort to understand the funda- 
mental issues and explain the basic aspects 
of crisis and controversy.” 

The Governor would bring to the of- 
fice of the Presidency a realization that 
the fundamental issues with which we are 


confronted today will not be resolved by 


superficial thinking. To him the great 
weakness in our thinking is, as he told 
the attendants at the New York Herald 
Tribune Forum: 

“, . . the reliance upon labels, the lazy 
preference for catch phrases over the rigors 
of rational thought and self-analysis.” 

It is also tremendously essential that a 
President manifest a firm confidence, an 
abiding faith in our basic principles and 
institutions, in life itself. Here the Gov- 
ernor qualifies to an outstanding degree, 
as is illustrated in these remarks to the 
audience at the dedication of the new 
Training School at Southern (IIl.) Uni- 
versity: 

“So we can take heart and face the future 
unafraid. Our basic ways are right; we need 
only cultivate them. Our virtues outweigh 
our shortcomings. We need only io keep 
growing, to hold fast to truth wherever it 
may lead, to keep the pioneer spirit, extend- 
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ing it mightily and readily in the realm of 
the humanities, the arts, and the sciences.” 

Those who loudly proclaim that civili- 
zation is on the skids the Governor rigor- 
ously refutes. He insists that “civilization 
is not on a toboggan slide to perdition.” 
He opposes such a pessimistic outlook 
with this affirmation: 

“We may be actually in the process of 
taking a forward, not a backward, step in 
the direction of higher ethical standards in 
public as well as private life.” That posi- 
tion is far more apt to produce success 
than the pessimistic position. 

His confidence in the future, in the 
soundness of our basic ideas and institu- 
tions is the product not of a superficial 
kind of optimism, but rather of a clear 
grasp of human history. Out of a wide 
knowledge of the history of the human 
race he is moved to confute the prophets 
of gloom by declaring: 

“The most creative, enterprising periods 
in human history have always been troubled 
and disorderly.” And again he reminds us 
of a fact we have forgotten or too often 
ignored: “We have made the right decisions 
in the past, we can make them again. Man 


is not ‘a naked runner in a storm of 
spears.’ ” 
The temperament, the attitude of 


mind, heart, and will revealed in these 
statements indicate to many that the 
Governor possesses—or is possessed by 
—an extremely essential characteristic 
for the man who is to hold the helm of 
the Ship of State. 

When concerned with the qualifications 
for the office of the Presidency, we nat- 
urally look to the conception of the pur- 
pose of politics and the proper function 
of government manifested in a Presiden- 
tial candidate. The Governor is very 
conscious of this fact, for in addressing 


Il 
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STEVENSON’S HOME CHURCH: Gov. Adlai Stevenson, speaking from the pulpit 
of the Unitarian Church of Bloomington, Ill., on its 90th birthday three years ago. 
He is a member of this church, which was founded by 20 of Abraham Lincoln’s 
friends—one of whom was Stevenson’s great-grandfather and close associate of 
Lincoln, Jesse W. Fell. Stevenson attends this church when at home. In Springfield, 
his state’s capital, there is no Unitarian church. He is flanked by Rev. Kenneth 
Walker (left) and President George D. Stoddard of the University of Illinois, ex- 


Unitarian Moderator. 


the New York Herald Tribune Forum he 
told his audience: 

“The basic rift of our day in this country 
is by no means between those who fayor in- 
dividual liberty against those who favor sub- 
jugation of the individual to the state. The 
rift concerns how far government is to go 
to attain the economic and social atmo- 
sphere in which the utmost individual lib- 
erty can thrive. Stated another way, how far 
government must curtail some individual 
freedom to preserve more.” 

In the Governor’s thinking (and in his 
practice) : 

“The first requisite of good government is 
that its administrators respect public office, 
and the free institutions of which such of- 
fices are a part; in short they feel their 
work is not just a job but a public respon- 
sibility, to which they owe and eagerly give 
a larger measure of devotion than to mat- 
ters of purely self-interest.” 

The underlying philosophy animating 
the concept of his office is simply and 
well expressed in these lines: 

“In the long run, I believe you win by do- 
ing what you think is right, and explain 
your reasons, sensibly and straightforward- 
ly, to the voters. You can’t be contemptu- 
ous, or tricky, or condescending, or secre- 
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tive with the electorate. You’ve got to as- 
sume that the people of the state are just 
as able as you are to understand what is 
best for the state, and want what’s best for 
the state just as much as you do. If this 
weren’t true, life wouldn’t be worth living.” 

This is a pretty healthy point of view 
and a very sound guide in conducting the 
affairs of state—and it would seem from 
the results that it has worked well in 
Illinois. 

It will not be amiss to consider the in- 
centive that inspired the Governor to en- 
ter public life: 

“It happened that while I was in Italy I 
saw a public opinion poll in which seven out 
of ten American parents said they didn’t 
want their boys to enter public life. Think 
of it! Boys could die in battle, but parents 
didn’t want their children to give their liy- 
ing efforts toward a better America and a 
better world. I decided then that if 1 ever 
had a chance I’d go into public life.” 

He wished to combat “. .. the unhealthy 
habit that Americans have of using the 
word POLITICS as an epithet, and looking 
upon all people in public life with suspicion 
or worse.” He warned the graduates at 
McKendree College: “Remember that 
politics is the science of government, and 


without government we would have no free- 
dom, no justice, no hope for human happi- 
ness.” For the Govérnor: “Our politics 
would be better and our life would be better 
if more of us thought of politics as the in- 
strument of the good life.” And so it 
would—and it would be good to have a 
man in the White House who felt that 
way. 

In all our concern for the qualifica- 
tions of the President, it is well for us to 
bear in mind that the citizen also needs 
to manifest certain essential qualifica- 
tions. He needs to be conscious of the 
fact that he has certain fundamental re- 
sponsibilities that he cannot escape—and 
the Governor has words of wisdom for 
us in this respect: 

“Unless they [the citizens] become 
aroused to the gravity of our times, unless 
they cast off inertia, prejudices, selfishness, 
unless they squarely meet the challenge of 
[this] critical century, the blessings of lib- 
erty may not be secured to posterity—for 
there may be no liberty, no opportunity, no 
posterity.” 

In view of the concern that has been 
recently manifested over corruption in 
politics and government, the manner in 
which the next incumbent of the White 
House approaches this vital issue is of 
real concern to all thoughtful citizens. In 
an address delivered at the Fourth De- 
gree Banquet of the Knights of Colum- 
bus in Chicago, the Governor made very 
clear what his approach to this issue 
would be: 

“Let us learn where we stand, objectively 
and thoroughly, neither hiding nor exag- 
gerating the ugly facts. Having learned the 
facts, let us expose and punish the guilty, 
and in doing so let us keep in mind that 
with all our imperfections we are making 
epic strides toward building here in America 
a society where as never before men and 
women can live at their best. Let us use 
our findings of moral laxity to clear the 
ground for still greater growth; good will 
conquer evil.” 

Much of the success of the next occu- 
pant of the White House will depend 
upon the spirit with which he approaches 
his responsibilities—and his opportuni- 
ties. I think we have a pretty good indica- 
tion of the spirit with which the Gover- 
nor would approach his high office in 
the advice he gave the graduating class 
of McKendree College: 

“So, at the full tide of this dramatic cen- 
tury, look ahead hopefully and confidently. 
Be alive, alert and unafraid. Start thinking 
now about what you are going to make 
happen, instead of worrying about what 
might happen.” 

Whether or not a Unitarian occupies 
the White House in January, we should 
take to heart the admonition that Adlai 
Stevenson passed on to those who attend- 
ed the recent New York State Demo- 
cratic dinner:“Who wins this fall is less 
important than what wins—what ideas, 
what concepts of the world of tomorrow; 


what qualities of perception, leadership, and 
courage.” 


The following article is adapted from Mr. Gaede’s university thesis, The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America: The Evolution of Social Policy. Rev. 
Gaede received his M.A. in Political Science from the University of Wisconsin this 
June, and is serving the newly organized Unitarian church in South Bend, Ind. Be- 
fore that time, Mr. Gaede was minister at the Congregational church in Madison, 


Wisc. 


Mr. Pew and the Preachers 


Some men see the church as a storehouse 
of coveted ‘group pressure’ power 


by Erwin A. Gaede 


RECENTLY THE WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS of the Unitarian and Universalist churches 
withdrew, by “mutual consent,” from the Department of United Church Women of 
the new National Council of the Churches of Christ in America. The reasons were 


theological and creedal. 


Although the Unitarian churches are not affiliated with the National Council, their 
relationship, formal or informal, to the major denominational bodies is an important 
one. What is happening to majority Protestantism? Why a new National Council of 
Churches? In what direction is Protestantism moving? 


Protestantism in America is getting 
bigger. This in terms of the movement 
toward mergers among the denomina- 
tions, and also in terms of the movement 
toward federal union. The founding of 
the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America in Cleveland nearly 
two years ago marks the most recent fed- 
eral union of denominational agencies. 

After nearly a half-century of existence 
and work on the American scene, the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
officially merged with the National Coun- 
cil in Cleveland, Ohio, November 28 to 
December 1, 1950. In its last year, the 
Federal Council found it necessary to 
issue a special pamphlet answering attacks 
upon the Council as “socialist” and “pro- 
communist.” These attacks came princi- 
pally from John T. Flynn, the American 
Council of Christian Laymen, the Ameri- 
can Council of Christian Churches, and 
the Ku Klux Klan. 


New committee mushrooms 


An interesting event occurred at the 
founding convention of the National Coun- 
cil in Cleveland. When the delegates arrived, 
they were confronted with a “Lay Sponsors 
Committee” which was entirely distinct and 
separate from either the two General De- 
partments of United Church Men and 
United Church Women, and for which the 
new constitution had made no provision. 

This sponsoring committee was headed 
by Mr. J. Howard Pew of Philadelphia 
and consisted of nearly 100 laymen and 
laywomen from over 30 states. It was 
heavily weighted with industrialists who 


hold high positions in the financial world. 
They represent large corporations, some 
international in character, are usually 
members of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and known for their con- 
servative views. Among the industrialists 
are J. Howard Pew, chairman; Colby M. 
Chester, Howard Coonley, Noel Sargent, 
Charles E. Wilson, John Holmes, Na- 
thaniel Leverone, Edward L. Ryerson, 
Robert E. Wilson, Robert C. Downie, 
Henning W. Prentis, Harvey S. Firestone, 
F. A. Bean, Harry A. Bullis, Donaldson 
Brown, James D. Francis, Jasper E. 
Crane, Craig Shaeffer. Other public fig- 
ures include Barclay Acheson, Harper 
Sibley, Harold E. Stassen, Grove Patter- 
son, Charles P. Taft, Dr. Walter C. 
Coffey, Dr. Franklin L. Burdette, Walter 
Judd. 
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But it is now clear that the spon- 
sors committee occupies that 
position to the National Council 
which the Christian Century 
and Bishop Oxnam feared so 
much it would when they ex- 
pressed themselves on the sub- 
ject late in 1950. The two lay 
committees are now in a posi- 
tion where they can play a 
part in “formulating announce- 
ments and statements of policy 
in fields in which they have a 
special competence and inter- 
est.” 


An Industrialist takes over 


One morning during the convention, 
the program was “torn up,” as the Chris- 
tian Century comments, and J. Howard 
Pew was brought to the platform to de- 
liver an address. In his half-hour speech, 
Mr. Pew first informed the delegates that 
“the Protestant minister differs from the 
laymen primarily in the fact that he has 
been relieved of the necessity of earning 
his livelihood,” and then proceeded to 
divide the world into Christian and pagan. 
He deplored the destruction of Chris- 
tianity and “individual liberty” in the 
pagan world and called for a “Christian 
revival which can resist communism.” 
Mr. Pew accepted the chairmanship of 
the committee, he said, because “we all 
realize that Christianity is inexorably tied 
to freedom, just as paganism is tied to 
communism.” 


Mr. Pew then listed three specific instruc- 
tions which he said were given to his com- 
mittee by the Planning Committee of the 
New Council: 


1. To inculcate in the minds and hearts 
of the laymen and laywomen of Protestant- 
ism a realization of their responsibilities for 
the work of the church locally, and in its 
national aspects. 


2. To advise with and make recom- 
mendations to the General Board, and to the 
General Departments of United Church Men 
and United Church Women, as to policies 
and procedures which will make the most 
effective partnership between lay people and 
ministers in the future work of the Council 
and its several units. 


3. To assist the Council in its business 
operations and in obtaining needed financial 
support. . 


“This is an open door; I can imagine no 
greater opportunity; here is challenge of 
large order. I know that we all pray that we 
can measure up to these responsibilities,” he 
said. 


IZ 


The Christian Century registered seri- 
ous concern and raised pointed questions 
pertaining to Mr. Pew and the “Lay 
Sponsors Committee.” It stated editorially 
on December 13: 


When they (the delegates) encoun- 
tered it in the ‘Work Book’ given the 
delegates, they interpreted it as an ad 
hoc body to put the opening session of 
the National Council over in good style. 
But when the program was torn up one 
morning to bring Mr. Pew on for a 
half-hour speech, and when in that 
speech he spoke of his ‘National Lay 
Committee’-—a body unknown to the 
constitution of the council—as a ‘stand- 
ing committee’ of the new body ‘which 
will report directly to the General 
Board’, questions began to pop. Here, 
apparently, was a body entirely distinct 
from and in addition to the General 
Department of Church Men. What was 
it to do? Mr. Pew did not dispel anxiety 
by referring, in his speech, to the neces- 
sity of ‘speaking in public with a single 
tongue,’ and to the part which his Na- 
tional Lay Committee was to play in 
formulating announcements and state- 
ments of policy in fields in which the 
lay groups have a ‘special competence 
and interest.’ 


The Christian Century went on to say 
that “we have no reason to question Mr. 
Pew’s sincere belief in the principle of 
Protestant cooperation, but we cannot 
ignore the fact that to the American 
public Mr. Pew’s name is virtually a sym- 
bol of ultra-conservative positions on 
practically all public issues.” 


J. Howard Pew was one of the chief 
financial contributors to the “Sentinels of 
the Republic,” an anti-Semitic organiza- 
tion. The Sentinels supplied editorials to 
more than 1,300 papers alleging that “the 
old line Americans of $1,200 a year want 
a Hitler,” that Roosevelt brought a “Jew- 
ish brigade” to Washington, and that “the 
Jewish threat is a real one.” 


In more recent years Mr. Pew solicited 
funds for “Spiritual Mobilization” and has 
contributed heavily to “Christian Econom- 
ics,” neither of which has been particularly 
friendly to the Federal Council, to say the 
least. 


No threat of ‘Leftist labels’ 


When the complexion of the Lay 
Sponsors Committee is taken into con- 
sideration, and the fact that Mr. Pew 
was granted the chairmanship of that 
committee, it is, indeed, important to 
raise the question of the purpose of the 
sponsoring committee. Was it, as the 
Christian Century suggested, “to put the 
opening session of the National Council 


174th Congress, 2nd Session, Digest of Data, 
Special Committee to Investigate Lobbying Activities, 
U.S. Senate. 
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over in good style?” Was it, as Verne P. 
Kaub, president of the American Council 
of Christian Laymen, said, “only to dress 
it up?” Or was it, as W. L. Thorkelson, 
covering the convention as reporter for 
the Minneapolis Star, and staff cor- 
respondent for the Christian Century, 
suggested when he wrote: “The folks who 
pinned the ‘leftist’ labels on the former 
Federal Council of Churches are going to 
have a much tougher time doing it on its 
successor, the new, bigger National Coun- 
cil of Churches One reason for 
this is Je Howard. 26 ch - 

The purpose and function of the spon- 
sors committee underwent considerable 
discussion at the first board meeting of 
the National Council. Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Crea Cavert, General Secretary of the 
new body, indicated that he at first had 
had misgivings toward the committee, but 
that “the spirit of God has been at work” 
and that his mind had changed. He in- 
sisted that there need be no fear that 
“anybody is selling out to anybody else.” 

Dr. Cavert went on to propose that the 
committee should have an “over-arching” 
role to play in the National Council. “The 
idea grew out of the desire to get more 
laymen to participate in the work of the 
council. If more laymen participated, the 
Council’s public relations problem would 
become easier,” he said. 


Oxnam objects 


Bishop Oxnam, on the other hand, ob- 
jected to the word “‘over-arching” and in- 
dicated that a body “without authority” 


2» The Minneapolis Star, November 30, 1950, p. 8. 
(Several prominent New York and Chicago news- 
papers were scanned by this writer for accounts of 
Mr. Pew’s speech and the Lay Svonsors Committee. 
Although they carried stories of the founding con- 
vention, no mention was made of the above. If the 
purpose of the Lay Sponsors Committee was to 
further the public relations of the National Council, 
why wasn’t it carried by the press which had special 
facilities provided for them at Cleveland? 
eae Christian Century, December 18, 1950, p. 
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During the founding conven- 
tion at Cleveland, an officer of 
the American Council of Chris- 
tian Laymen, a severe critic of 
the former Federal Council, 
was “flabbergasted” that Pew 
was sponsoring the new organ- 
ization, for “he claimed that 
Pew had helped his council's 
cause financially.” It appears 
very possible that Mr. Pew has 
financed organizations which 
have attacked the Federal 
Council in the past. Could this 
be a Trojan horse in American 
Protestantism? 
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might well prove to develop very effective 
authority. Bishop Oxnam objected to any 
censorship but said that laymen should be 
brought into the “functioning, decision- 
making agencies of the Council, not in a 
separate, irregular body.” 

Luther Wesley Smith, American Bap- 
tist, supported Dr. Cavert’s position and 
advised the counsel of laymen before 
issuing pronouncements in the name of 
the National Council. He commended the 
experience of Baptists with laymen and 
stated that “rightly or wrongly, the feeling 
does exist that church leaders are not 
willing to take the time to get representa- 
tive judgments before issuing statements. 
The procedure would insure the obtaining 
of such judgments.” 

Thus, the festering question of the 
Federal Council’s frequent pronounce- 
ments on domestic and foreign issues, and 
any future statements by the new Coun- 
cil, came under serious discussion at this 
first board meeting. The increased tempo 
of attacks on the Federal Council in re- 
cent years, regardless of how irresponsible 
the sources might have been, nevertheless 
caused the Council considerable concern 
for they received wide publicity and re- 
quired an explanation. 


Position of power given Pew 


All of this might be avoided in the fu- 
ture if church leaders would be willing 
to get “representative judgments before 
issuing statements.” Certainly it should 
be avoided if men such as J. Howard Pew 
were given an opportunity to participate 
in the formulation of such statements. 
But, the question as Bishop Oxnam raised 
it was a most pertinent one: would such 
participation be construed as censorship? 
In order to avoid such possible charges, 
he advocated the acceptance of laymen 
into the “functioning, decision-making 
agencies of the Council, not in a separate, 
irregular body.” 


Just a year later this problem was 
settled when the General Board met in 
New York, September 19, 1951. J. How- 
ard Pew was given a position on the 
General Board and two separate bodies 
were created for laymen and laywomen 
who would be given representation on a 
committee to appraise programs and 
budgets. The minutes read: 

“He (Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert) an- 
nounced that among the new members 
of the General Board are Truman B. 
Douglas, John A. Mackay, J. Howard 
Pew and Eugene C. Blake. Five ‘lay 
consultants’ to the board have been ap- 
pointed by the general department of 
United Church Women and five by the 
general department of United Church 
Men.” 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee to this meeting carried the in- 
formation that the new department of 


United Church Men has associated with 
it a National Laymen’s Committee, and 
that the department of United Church 
Women has appended to it a National 
Laywomen’s Committee. These two 
committees, said the report, “have ac- 
cepted responsibility for obtaining 
$600,000 of needed new gift support for 
the National Council.” It recommended 
that, since these committees “have ad- 
visory functions in fields of common 
interest,” they be given representation 
on a committee to appraise programs 
and budgets. 


Whether the new National Council will 
in the future issue statements and pro- 
nouncements on social issues which might 
be attacked by right-wing pietistic and 
economic groups as “liberal” remains to 
be seen. But it is now clear that the spon- 
sors committee occupies that position to 
the National Council which the Christian 
Century and Bishop Oxnam feared so 
much it would when they expressed them- 
selves on the subject late in 1950. The 
two lay committees are now in a position 
where they can play a part in “formu- 
lating announcements and statements of 
policy in fields in which (they) have a 
special competence and interest.” 


4 The Christian Century, October 3, 1951. 
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During the founding convention at 
Cleveland, an officer of the American 
Council of Christian Laymen, a severe 
critic of the former Federal Council, was 
“flabbergasted” that Pew was sponsoring 
the new organization, for “he claimed 
that Pew had helped his council’s cause 
financially.”® It appears very possible that 
Mr. Pew has financed organizations 
which have attacked the Federal Council 
in the past. Could this be a Trojan horse 
in American Protestantism? 

At the same convention, the Rev. Carl 
McIntire, president of the American Council 
of Christian Churches, stated that “he had 
no trouble in raising $50,000 from one in- 
dustrialist in order to finance plane trips 
for delegates to meetings of the Interna- 
tional Council of Christian Churches” near 
Amsterdam in 1948.6 This meeting was con- 
vened to confuse the Christian world and 
to discredit the World Council of Churches 
which was meeting in Amsterdam simul- 
taneously. Incidentally, the World Council 
of Churches was given one million dollars 
in securities in 1945 by John D. Rockefeller 
—“inspired by the work of the Council in 
the field of rehabilitation and spiritual un- 
dergirding of the Christian community on 


5 The Minneapolis Star, November 30, 1950, p. 8. 
8 The Minneapolis Star, November 80, 1950, p. 8. 


Homer Hilton is Trust Officer of the National Bank of Jackson, Jackson, Mich. and 
has been a member of the State Bar of Michigan for the past ten years. He became 
a Unitarian in 1945 when he joined All Souls’ Church in Washington, D.C. and has 
been a member of the Church of the Larger Fellowship since he left Washington. 
Mr. Hilton discusses here an important, but little known New York case of 1951. 


Is a child's religion set by law? 


Separation of church and state threatened 
by decision underwriting Catholic baptism 


By HOMER HILTON, JR. 


A RECENT DECISION by a court of the Appellate Division of New York has had the 
effect of upholding the theological doctrine that infant baptism conclusively fixes 
the religion of a child. Unitarians may be interested in the story of this questionable 
decision, which has yet to be passed on by the Court of Appeals in New York. 


The case concerns two sisters— 
Dorothy Diane and Linda Lou Southern, 
age 8 and 7, when the decision was 
handed down in June, 1951. Their di- 
vorced mother freely placed them with 
Miss Ruth Benjamin for boarding in De- 
cember, 1947. Miss Benjamin was Jewish, 
and the mother knowing this, pretended 
that she and the children were Jewish 
also. She knew Miss Benjamin would raise 
them in Judaism, and they did receive 
continuous and intensive training and in- 
struction in that faith. 


Father protests baptism 


Miss Benjamin did not know that the 
divorced father was a Protestant, and 
that, without his consent, the children 
had been baptised as Roman Catholics. 
The younger girl, Linda, had been bap- 
tised less than two months after her 
birth; and Diane, born June 4, 1943, 
was baptised July 15, 1945. At the time 
the children were boarded with Miss Ben- 
jamin, their mother had been divorced 
twice, and had come to New York in 


the continent of Europe.’ 

Here we have an interesting anomaly of 
wealthy industrial interests financing rival 
Christian assemblies on the international 


level! 


Independence threatened 


On the American political scene, pres- 
sure groups have for a long time at- 
tempted not to capture government, but 
to influence the course of government on 
specific social and economic issues. More 
recently they have attached great signifi- 
cance to influencing and shaping public 
opinion. 

In a very real sense, church agencies 
too are pressure groups. They represent a 
most significant type of pressure group 
where the vast majority of people respect 
the ideals and the decisions of churches 
and church groups. Equally significant is 
the fact that the churches are under great 
pressure from strong economic forces 
these days. The battles yet to be waged 
on the domestic scene will place a su- 
preme test on the ability of the churches 
to maintain their independence. Will they 
have the strength and the vision to shake 
these pressures? 


7 Federal Council Bulletin, January, 1946, p. 11. 


1947 with the children, intending to 
marry again. She was a non-observing 
Roman Catholic, and never took the chil- 
dren to church when she visited them in 
1948—only to the movies or the park. 


Adopted by Jewish family 


More than a year after the children went 
to live with Miss Benjamin, they were 
brought before the Children’s Court. They 
had been abandoned by their mother, and 
it had been impossible to Jocate her. The 
court declared them neglected children, 
regarded as Jewish, and paroled to Miss 
Benjamin. Later they were committed to 
the custody of the Free Synagogue Child 
Adoption Committee, and had been placed 
in a congenial and harmonious Jewish home 
when their mother appeared almost two 
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Is a child's religion set by law? 
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years after abandoning them and demanded 
custody. 


Law gives custody to 
Catholics 


The Judge of the Children’s Court 
found that the welfare and best interests 
of the children would be served if they 
stayed under the care of the family that 
had adopted them. The Court considered 
the religious issue, and also decided the 
mother was an unfit custodian. The 
mother appealed this decision, and the 
Appellate Division reversed the lower 
court, holding that the infant baptism as 
Roman Catholics required the Children’s 
Court to turn them over to a Roman 
Catholic agency. As a result of this de- 
cision, the children were taken away from 
their new home and have been in the 
custody of the Catholic Home Bureau 
since July of last year. In the meantime, 
the case has been appealed by the Free 
Synagogue Child Adoption Committee, 
and will be argued for them before the 
New York Court of Appeals by Mr. Shad 
Polier, of New York City. 

The legal correctness of the decision 
of the Court and its interpretation of the 
New York adoption law will not be dis- 
cussed in this article. Lawyers interested 
in the point can study the case. But it 
does seem to the author that it was a 
strained and unnecessary result, contrary 
to the fundamental principle that the wel- 
fare of the children will have first con- 
sideration in adoption cases. An author 
of a case note in the Harvard Law Re- 
view called it an “unduly rigid” construc- 
tion of the New York law. (65 Harvard 
Law Review, 694 [1952]) 


It would seem that this case is of special 
interest to Unitarians for two reasons: 

First, before making its decision, the 
court had to decide what constituted the 
girls’ religious faith. In so doing it gave 
judicial sanction to the doctrine that infant 
baptism fixes a person’s religion. This is 
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. the Appellate Division re- 
versed the lower court, holding 
that the infant baptism as 
Roman Catholics required the 
Children’s Court to turn them 
over to a Roman Catholic 
agency. As a result of this de- 
cision, the children were taken 
away from their [Jewish] home 
and have been in the custody 
of the Catholic Home Bureau 
... the case has been appealed 
by the Free Synagogue Child 
Adoption Committee. 
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nothing more than state support of an 
ecclesiastical law. 

Second, the case appears to give undue 
state support to an established religion, not 
by legislation, but by judicial fiat. 

No Unitarian would disagree with the 
wisdom of giving consideration to the 
religious training which Diane and Linda 
received before they were adopted. Nor 
would anyone quarrel with the reason- 
ableness of considering the religious back- 
ground of the parents who planned to 
adopt them. The best interests of the 
children certainly require inquiry into 
the religious culture in which they have 
been raised, so they may be better ad- 
justed in their new home. 

But it is quite another thing to assume 
that children “acquire” a religion because 
they are baptised, and then ignore the 
actual experience and training of the child. 


‘Official stamp’ of dogma 


It seems a questionable assumption of 
authority for an American court to give 
judicial sanction to ecclesiastical law. 
Even passing over the debatable point of 
whether an infant may have a religion in 
the theological sense, only religious dogma 
could support the fiction that children ac- 
quire the religion of their parents or that 
baptism fixes their religious classification. 
Oddly enough, in this case the court ig- 
nores the conflict which could arise where 
one parent does not consent to the bap- 
tism, as was the case here with the Prot- 
estant father. 


American courts have over and over again 
declined to settle disputes between religious 
bodies, denying their competence to interpret 
technical questions of religious dogma. A 
logical extension of this established doctrine 
would demand that they refrain from de- 
claring that infant baptism fixes a child’s 
religion. Surely, this is a mere official stamp 
on religious dogma adopted by some relig- 
ions unsupported by reason, experience, or 
common sense. The court’s failure to stay 
out of this field might in itself warrant the 
argument that the decision violates the 
constitutional guaranty of freedom of re- 
ligion. No end would be served by arguing 
this here, but Unitarians who think about 
this judicial binding of a child to a religion 
through the symbolic act of priest or pastor 
may remember Thomas Jefferson’s words, 
“The care of every man’s soul belongs to 
himself.” 


N. Y. court cause for alarm 


Another thing that should alarm Uni- 
tarians is the fact that a New York court 
is, in effect, holding that the staté shall 
support established religion—not all 
religions, but only those which place spe- 
cial and dogmatic significance on infant 
baptism. But the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the McCollum case, 
said that neither the Federal Government 
nor any State government can pass laws 


“. . which aid one religion, aid all 
religions, or prefer one religion over an- 
other.” (Of course, there are practices 
that contradict this rule, such as support- 
ing chaplains in the armed forces and ex- 
empting church property from taxation. ) 

Some argue that we need be bothered 
only by financial aid given to established 
religions by the State. But financial gain 
was never intended as the only test for 
withholding government aid. 

Now it looks as though the courts are 
going to decide the aid question case by 
case. Advocates of infant baptism, who 
say it fixes the child’s religion, will hardly 
view this as the traditional sort of aid. 


Complete violation of freedom 


It is difficult to think that the Court 
of Appeals of New York could say that 
by this decision “denominational religion 
is merely put in its proper place outside 
of public aid or support,” as it did when 
it approved the “released time” plan in 
White Plains (Lewis v. Graves, 245 N. Y. 
195 [1927]). The Supreme Court of New 
York (which is not New York’s highest 
court), ‘has said “. . . the State derives 
no power to favor religious believers or 
to disfavor non-believers. The State must 
be neutral.” (Lewis v. Spaulding, 85 N. Y. 
S 2 d 682 [1948]) As far as this case is 
concerned, the Appellate Division has 
made Linda and Diane Southern the ob- 
ject of special denominational support. 
It has abandoned any pretense of 
neutrality. 


This case has not been fully publicized. 
It is hard to believe that this tortured con- 
struction of a New York Statute will be 
permitted to stand. It should fail, both for 
its violation of our constitutional guarantee 
of religious liberty and for its violation of 
the principle that in adoption proceedings 
the welfare and best interests of the chil- 
dren must be paramount. 


This case is one more attempt in the 
name of religion to try to breach Jeffer- 
son’s “wall of separation between church 
and state.” The disruption of the lives of 
these two children and their new parents 
in the name of a religion unknown to 
them is a monstrous thing in this sup- 
posedly enlightened age. Unitarians will 
resist the dogmatic theology advanced by 
the case, even if it does get support by 
higher courts, for it denies the right of 
the individual to freedom of belief, and 
corrupts the search for advancing truth. 
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. a New York court is, in 
effect, holding that the state 
shall support established re- 
ligion—not all religions, but 
only those which place special 
and dogmatic significance on 
infant baptism. 
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4 who defied compromise 


Veblen, Beard, McCollum, Gara: 
they fought for their principles 


By ALFRED McCLUNG LEE 


SOCIAL JUSTICE FASCINATES and entices all sorts of people. It promises so much. 

Both fascists and communists have tried to portray their programs as certain roads to 
social justice. Charles E. Coughlin of the Shrine of the Little Flower in Royal Oak, 
Michigan, helped to discredit the term through using it as the name of his anti-Jewish, 
anti-Protestant, and anti-democratic house organ, Social Justice, until this periodical 


was suppressed during World War II. 

The oral rituals of the more complex 
societies have always been filled with cant 
about social fustice. As long as it is cant, 
as long as it is sheer ritual, both the power- 
ful and the meek join in asserting that social 
justice is a fine thing. But efforts to define 
and implement principles of social justice in 
the democratic tradition are likely to meet 
powerful antagonisms from the vested in- 
terests of society. This is especially true in 
these days of the “hush-hush” and the 
“crawl-crawl’; in these days when an oppres- 
sive pall of orthodoxy envelops so much 
public discussion in this great land. 


’Societal IOU's’ 


As a vague generality, freedom of 
speech and of the press is an excellent 
thing—but not, of course, many say to 
the extent of assuring freedom of propa- 
ganda opportunities to political and eco- 
nomic deviants, of assuring actual free 
enterprise in speech and publication to 
the unorthodox. As a vague generality, 
academic freedom is an excellent thing— 
but not, of course, behavior of teachers 
that might unsettle the “public relations” 
of a school or college and certainly not 
freedom for those always irresponsible 
students. It is difficult to find students of 
character who are not thought irrespon- 
sible by safe and sane administrators. 

As a vague generality, freedom of con- 
science is also an excellent thing—but 
not, of course, freedom of thought and 
worship and freedom of other religious 
action for Secularists, for the 
Churched, and for the other objection- 
ables among the religiously unwashed, 
that is to say the unbaptized. For a fol- 
lower of Jesus of Nazareth to take his 
pacifist teachings seriously and as a guide 
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for personal behavior becomes increas- 
ingly precarious! 

The generalities of social justice are 
safe when they are merely societal IOU’s 
payable at no specific date and in no 
specific manner, in other words when 
they resemble “pie in the sky—by and 
by.” And the generalities of social justice 
are also safe when they are perverted or 
distorted into what Mark Twain called 
“conscience-soothing falsities.” 

Ignoring, as Unitarians do, the teach- 
ings of Thomas Aquinas and John Calvin 
for those of Thomas Jefferson and 
Thomas Paine, we learned long ago that 
social justice or civil liberties—or what- 
ever you might wish to call the demo- 
cratic conception of the dignity and 
rights of the human person—has to be 
general and indivisible for all men, and 
it must be specific in definition and im- 
plementation at any given time and place. 
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Rocket planes, atomic bombs, 
huge engines of propaganda, 
and inclusive webs of inter- 
pretation impress us as regi- 
mentations of man’s ingenuity. 
But humanity could live hap- 
pily if it were to lose all of 
these. Society and human life 
require much more than these 
mechanisms to continue and to 
have significance. 


I, 


We ‘ride the tide’ together 


The callous or immature think it out- 
rageous to help an enemy when he is 
down, but Unitarians subscribe to the 
ancient Christian position that the civil 
liberties of us all rise and fall together. 
The victims of anti-libertarian acts seldom 
appear attractive, and it is easy to excuse 
those in authority for depriving a Gerald 
L. K. Smith or a Monsignor Terminiello 
of his civil liberties. But Unitarians have 
learned that it is only through defending 
the civil liberties of the persons heedless 
and aggressive enough to defy vested 
authority that we protect the liberties of 
all the rest of us. The Jehovah’s Witness 
who insists upon being treated as an or- 
dained clergyman, the conscientious ag- 
nostic who refuses to take an oath in the 
name of an anthropomorphic deity, and 
the conscientious objector to military 
service who defies the war system—all 
these and many more are our necessary 
concerns whether we agree with the spe- 
cific principles for which these persons 
fight or not. 

~These tense days make basic religious 
social action problems all the more pressing. 
It is so easy to say that now is not the time 
to act, now is the time to wait—when actual- 
ly now is the really important time for 
liberals to act. If we do not act now, there 
is no point in trying to maintain a liberal 
movement at all. 


An outworn phantasm 


How can we, as members of a mass 
society, free ourselves enough so that we 
can think some thoughts of our own in 
our work for social justice? How can we 
separate ourselves enough from the grow- 
ing pall of orthodoxy to get some per- 
spective upon the propaganda of that 
orthodoxy? How can we be less puppets 
and more rational human beings such as 
the traditions of democracy idealize and 
demand? 


IT. 


Rocket planes, atomic bombs, huge en- 
gines of propaganda, and inclusive webs 
of interpretation impress us as regimenta- 
tions of man’s ingenuity. But humanity 
could live happily if it were to lose all 
of these. Society and human life require 
much more than these mechanisms to 
continue and to have significance. 

With a little persistence, courage, and 
curiosity, we can do a lot to achieve an 
understanding of propaganda. We can do 
a lot to stand on our own feet and to 
view more independently our relations to 
society, and to understand the nature of 
what is happening in society. If we give 
up one common human aspiration, we 
can do a great deal to understand propa- 
ganda and social action in our society: 

We must first give up certainty. This is of 
course to adopt the mature position that 
this phantasm does not exist. In a world in 
which all is relative to all else and in which 
all is constantly changing, there is no cer- 
tainty, no valid absolute or dogma. 


Facing the nightmare 


To many, this is a horrible thought, a 
nightmarish speculation to be rejected as 
quickly as possible. To a growing army 
of others who can face life without phony 
crutches, it presents a breath-taking chal- 
lenge to human intellectual enterprise and 
endless opportunities for human growth 
and welfare. 

To accept the lesson of modern science 
and of history, to forego dependence 
upon apparent absolutes in our mental- 
emotional life, requires an effort painful 
to many. But it is a type of pain akin to 
that of giving birth. It is the pain of an 
intellectual conversion. It passes as we 
gain in awareness of and participation in 
the intellectual adventure of modern sci- 
entific exploration. 

Of the remedies for life’s problems, so- 
ciety and its culture reject most definitely 
those that seek to change the social 
structure. Even though the social struc- 
ture changes, and especially when it 
changes rapidly, criticisms of the estab- 
lished social structure bring quick and 
even hysterical replies and punishments. 


The callous or immature think 
it outrageous to help an enemy 
when he is down... . The vic- 
tims of anti-libertarian acts sel- 
dom appear attractive, and it is 
easy to excuse those in author- 
ity for depriving a Gerald L. K. 
Smith or a Monsignor Termin- 
iello of his civil liberties. But 
Unitarians have learned that 
it is only through defending 
the civil liberties of the per- 
sons heedless and aggressive 
enough to defy vested authority 
that we protect the liberties of 
all of us. 


4, Who defied compromise 
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On the other hand, culture itself is largely 
an elaboration of what Freud calls such 
“powerful diversions of interest” from 
pain and disappointment as sexual outlets 
and permissive combat, and also from 
such “substitutive gratifications” as those 
of religion and art. Social controls have 
never been effective in eliminating Freud’s 
third group of palliative remedies, the 
intoxicating substances. In fact, as any 
of the more adequate investigations of 
crime indicates, the exploitation of such 
substances maintains huge illicit enter- 
prises and pours tremendous power into 
political organizations and respectable 
businesses. 


Tyranny's instrument 


The human being who gives up abso- 
lutes, pat explanations, stereotyped no- 
tions can learn to see what is going on in 
society. But what can he do about what 
he sees? 

He can realize that society frequently finds 
expression in the utterances of an individual 
or a small group. Such an individual or 
group of persons, if they wisely represent 
interests vital to their fellows, can have in- 
fluence out of all relation to their number. 
Even an individual can start a tear in the 
mantle of orthodoxy. For that matter, indi- 
viduals are always responsible for novel 
ideas. 

This power of minorities—even of tiny 
minorities—in human societies is too fre- 
quently seen only in a negative, destruc- 
tive, and tyrannous sense. 

Terror is the instrument of the tyran- 
nous minority or individual. As President 
Truman so well told the American Legion 
in the summer of 1951, the “scaremon- 
gers and hatemongers” use dread and 
anxiety, fanned by character assassination 
and guilt-by-association, to force their 
wishes upon the rest of us. 

“They have created such a wave of fear 
and uncertainty,” he pointed out, “that 
their attacks upon our liberties go almost 
unchallenged. Many people are growing 
frightened—and frightened people don’t 
protest.” 

President Truman pleaded with the 
Legion, “Stop and think where this is 
leading us. ‘ I daresay there are 
people here today who have reached the 
point where they are afraid to explore a 
new idea. . . . We have been punishing 
people for disloyal acts, and we are going 
to keep on punishing the guilty whenever 
we have a case against them. But we don’t 
want to destroy our whole system of jus- 
tice in the process. We don’t want to 
injure innocent people. And yet the scur- 
rilous work of the scandalmongers gravely 
threatens the whole idea of protection for 
the innocent in our country today.” It is 
too bad that President Truman’s own 
executive establishment has done so much 


to forward the very tendencies that he 
decried in this speech, but he at least 
points to the dangers in the activities of 
the McCarthys, the McCarrans, and his 
own attorney generals. 


A little courage needed 


The problem is for the individual to be 
sufficiently inspired, sufficiently energetic, 
and sufficiently well-informed or lucky to 
become an agitator or maneuverer of the 
needed social reform. To offset the work 
of destructive minorities and to assure 
positive gains, the principal thing we can 
do in this era of mass action and bigness 
is to see and understand the roles that 
individuals can still take in social action. 
Any person with a little courage can 
make a contribution to social welfare by 
accepting the challenge of social responsi- 
bility. 

Those who have more than average 
courage can take a further step. They can 
think, speak, and act in behalf of their 
inarticulate or cautious fellows without 
exploiting their representativeness. Such 
a more courageous individual may be a 
Thorstein B. Veblen or a Charles A. 
Beard, each in his way obnoxious to 
vested academic interests. Each fought to 
expand our scientific knowledge of con- 
troversial and important aspects of so- 
ciety. She may be a Vashti McCollum 
fighting for freedom of religious practice 
for her son and for the sons and daugh- 
ters of other religious liberals and of us 
all. Or, he may be a Larry Gara, a con- 
scientious objector fighting for freedom 
to object to war. 

Both Veblen and Beard were independent 
to a point incompatible with ordinary aca- 
demic life! Vested authorities try and fail 
to keep colleges from serving as hotbeds of 
novelty. Our advanced educational institu- 
tions do more officially to preserve old ideas 
than to recognize new ones. The mere con- 
tact of so many young minds prevents col- 


leges from keeping some from launching 
upon intellectual adventures. 


‘Preached his own heresies’ 


Veblen rejected both orthodox eco- 
nomics as an apology for the established 
social order and Marxian economics as 
too simple and too improbable. He 
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We must first give up certainty. 
This is of course to adopt the 
mature position that this phan- 
tasm does not exist. In a world 
in which all is relative to all 
else and in which all is con- 
stantly changing, there is no 
certainty, no valid absolute or 
dogma. 
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preached his own heresies. He saw rami- 
fications of social control and its destruc- 
tive tendencies. He made “conspicuous 
consumption,” “the leisure class,” “the 
vested interests,” and many other striking 
terms the common property of philoso- 
phers, clergymen, sociologists, and_his- 
torians, together with the analyses in 
which he used them. His direct impact 
upon the cult of orthodox economists was 
slight, but he exerted and still exerts a 
powerful influence toward relativity and 
objectivity upon all of social science, and 
through it, upon rising generations of 
public policy makers. 

Beard, a Unitarian, championed the 
more accurate summarizing, analyzing, 
and interpreting of history. Because of 
his liberalism, he left Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1917. In a courageous manner 
and with a powerful pen, he became one 
of the relatively few nonfiction writers 
in his generation to make a living from 
book royalties. But his books did not pan- 
der to a low average taste. He used high 
standards of objectivity and pushed his- 
torical analysis into crucially important 
fields. He especially sought to replace 
chauvinistic propaganda with verified ac- 
counts of American history. From his 
epochal Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution (1913) to his American 
Foreign Policy in the Making: 1932-1940 
and President Roosevelt and the Coming 
of the War, 1941, Beared stirred up con- 
troversy and forced new analyses of 
American society. 

Mrs. McCollum of Champaign, Illinois, 
the third individualist mentioned, found that 
her children, like others in the local public 
schools, had to choose between using “re- 
leased time” for sectarian religious education 
and being treated as social isolates. She was 
sending her children to the Unitarian Sunday 
School, and she did not want to have her 
freedom of conscience and that of her chil- 
dren denied by forcing them to enroll for 
either federated Protestant or for Roman 
Catholic instruction. 

At great personal sacrifice, Mrs. Mc- 
Collum carried her case to the United 
States Supreme Court and won an eight- 
to-one decision for the separation of 
church and state. As Justice Wiley Rut- 
ledge had observed in a 1947 case, “com- 
plete separation between the state and 
religion is best for the state and best for 
religion,” and so, too, the freedom of 
churches to maintain their own schools 
if they wish is “best for the state and best 
for religion.” 

The McCollum case became another 
bulwark against the encroachment of 
churches and their sectarian differences 
as such—not of religion and morality in 
a broad sense, it should be noted—upon 
the public schools, even though a decision 
this year written by Justice William O. 
Douglas apparently weakens the Supreme 
Court’s position again. 

Concerning the McCollum case, df ustice 
Felix Frankfurter wrote, “Separation 
means separation, not something else,” 


4 Who defied compromise 


and he added, “Jefferson’s metaphor in 
describing the relation between Church 
and State speaks of a ‘wall of separation,’ 
not a fine line easily overstepped.” 


‘Jailbird’ Gara upheld 


Larry Gara is the fourth of a vast 
number of courageous individuals who 
might have been mentioned as having 
defied vested interests in our society and 
made their contributions to independent 
thought in modern mass-society. 

He is one whose conscience, as Time 
newsmagazine reported August 15, 1949, 
“like that of many another Christian, has 
led him down a hard and lonely road.” 
As a Quaker, he refused to register for 
the draft at the outset of World War Ii 
and spent three years in jail as a result. 
Later he took a position as a history 
teacher and dean of men at the Men- 
nonite Bluffton College in Ohio. 

When a Bluffton student refused to reg- 
ister for peacetime military training, Gara 
and his wife did what they could to help 
him. Zime recounts, “Gara scolded the 
police for arresting the student, wrote a 
letter of protest to the district attorney, 
presently found himself on trial for hay- 
ing ‘counseled, aided and abetted’ another 
person in evading draft regulations. . . 
Larry Gara drew another jail sentence of 
18 months. . . . By last week, both the 
White House and the Department of 
Justice were becoming uncomfortably 
aware of Jailbird Gara and his con- 
science. Quakers and _ pacifist- 
minded churchmen throughout the coun- 
try were drawing parallels between Gara’s 
crime and their own stand against con- 
scription; many concluded that they were 
as eligible for the lockup as he was.” 

All do not make so uncompromising a 
fight for principles as Veblen, Beard, McCol- 
lum, and Gara made. Some of our greatest 
democratic leaders have had their feet firmly 
planted in the mire of reality, have made 
what compromises, deals, and arrangements 
they thought necessary, and have thus made 
gains for their chosen causes in the mass- 


Beard championed the more 
accurate summarizing, analyz- 
ing, and interpreting of history. 
Because of his liberalism, he 
left Columbia University in 
1917. In a courageous manner 
and with a powerful pen, he be- 
came one of the relatively few 
nonfiction writers in his gener- 
ation to make a living from 
book royalties. . . . He espe- 
cially thought to replace chau- 
vinistic propaganda with veri- 
fied accounts of American his- 
tory. 


society arena. Lincoln, Gandhi, and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt illustrate all this quite well. 


Saintliness vulgarized 


Charles Francis Adams called on Presi- 
dent Lincoln for a final conference before 
he departed for the London legation. 
Adams felt a sense of historic mission 
well up within him. He thought Lincoln 
would talk of high strategy, but Lincoln 
was preoccupied with the patronage strug- 
gle in Chicago for the postmastership, 
which deeply concerned him as the re- 
sponsible head of a political party. Adams 
was shocked. He did not understand that 
a President like Lincoln just had to be a 
politician, whatever else he might also be. 

Gandhi had much in common with 
Lincoln, even to his martyrdom. 
“Gandhi’s ashes were not cold before the 
world had begun to vulgarize his saintli- 
ness (as it had vulgarized Lincoln’s) by 
insisting, against the facts, that there was 
no vulgarity in him. The world finds it 
hard and self-shaming to believe that 
truth can be glimpsed from the earth; its 
heroes must be projected into a nebulous 
world of ‘mysticism.’ In the little circum- 
stances surrounding Gandhi’s death, in 
the sordid surroundings of his funeral, 
there were hints of the real Gandhi, the 
Gandhi who did not escape reality 
but pursued it in the teeth of all the 
windy words like ‘power’ and ‘progress.’ ” 
(Time, February 9, 1948.) 

Charles Michelson, the Democratic 
party press agent, fought vigorously for 
Franklin Roosevelt and the various New 
Deals, but he saw Roosevelt much as the 
foregoing portrays Lincoln and Gandhi. 

“Roosevelt, like most of his predeces- 
sors,” Michelson concluded, “was a poli- 
tician. I have never known or read of a 
president who did not continue to be a 
politician when he got the office. Roose- 
velt’s habits of economic thought were 
made known through his various cam- 
paigns, state and national. He was re- 
sourceful. If you like him, you say he 
was wise; if you don’t,- you say he was 
wily. He specialized in making people 
who came in contact with him believe he 
agreed with them. His friends call that 
amiability; his foes call it deceit. He was 
stubborn, vengeful, opportunist. There 
are pleasanter synonyms for these quali- 
ties; it all depends on the point of view.” 


‘Cracker-barrel’ spirit 


When we accept these lessons of mod- 
ern science, history, and personal experi- 
ence, we can then go on to do these 
things: 

We can each gain what understanding we 
can of propaganda and social action and of 
the great social struggles of our times. These 
become focal points around which we can 
organize our reading and our social experi- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Rey. George Marshall was given public recognition for his “unbiased opinions and 
crusade against bigotry” in 1949 when he was presented an award of merit by the 
organizations in the Willkie Memorial Building, N.Y., who joined in a “Parade of 
Freedom” to honor those who had made important contributions to the civil rights 
of American people. Mr. Marshall was the minister of the Unitarian church at 
Plymouth, Mass. at that time, having served there since 1946. This summer he will 
move to the church in Niagara Falls, N.Y. Here Mr. Marshall has some new views 


on “Uni-Uni’ for Unitarian consumption. 


Liberals can he compatible 


An argument for Uni-Uni federal 
union: answers to four objections 


By GEORGE N. MARSHALL 


AT THE END of the usual alphabetical lists of denominations come the Unitarians 
and the Universalists. Aside from the common beginnings of their names, these two 
denominations have many other things in common. The famous answer of Starr King 


that “Universalists have a God too good 
to damn them, and Unitarians are too 
good to be damned by God” illustrates 
a common dichotomy shared by these 
two. It will be recalled that in 1945 when 
the Universalists applied to the then exist- 
ing Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America they were rejected “be- 
cause they were too similar to the Uni- 
tarians, as witness the many federated 
churches and projects existing between 
them.” 

Thus the Uni-Uni movement, if we 
may shorten the denominational names 
thusly, is not an unnatural union but 
one that comes of already evident and 
practical relationships. Indeed, some of 
us feel that it is the most natural and 
easiest of all the church union movements 
now subject to discussion. Here is a credit 
sheet of reasons for this marriage: 


1. They both are free churches, con- 
gregrational in policy, recognizing no 
higher authority than that of the 
democratic majority of the local 
parish. 

2. They both are non-creedal churches, 
believing that the individual con- 
science and mind is the highest seat 
of authority for the individual. 

3. They both place their faith in reason 
rather than in revelation; in tolerance 
rather than in zealous self-righteous- 
ness; in science and the advancement 
of modern knowledge rather than in 
tradition or superstition. 


(Although one or another church may 
hold to one or another of these concepts, 
the combination of all three is the unique 
property of the Unitarian and Universalist 
Churches, which conspires to make them 
Liberal Churches as distinguished from 
the orthodoxy of traditional churches.) 
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4.Coming out of different historical 
situations, their allegiance is now to 
the advancing rationality of religion, 
and as such both can profit by a new 
alignment which is net beclouded by 
historical traditions. 


1953 deadline 


What, you might ask, has been done 
so far to accomplish the union? 

At the Washington Conference of the 
A.U.A. in 1947, a motion was passed to 
explore the field of church union with 
the Universalists, and to invite them to 
join with us in this consideration. As the 
originator and mover of that motion, I 
assure you it had no political purpose or 
maneuvering behind it. The result was 
that two years later the Study Commis- 
sion recommended to the Unitarian Gen- 
eral Conference (Portland, Ore.) and 
the Universalist General Assembly 
(Rochester, N.Y.) that a plan for fed- 
eral union be developed if a majority of 
the churches of both fellowships voted 
favorably by the following June. With 
over 75% of all the churches favoring it, 
it was adopted in the spring of 1949. A 
plan was then developed which was pre- 
sented in the late summer and fall of 
1951 to the Universalist General Assem- 
bly meeting in Portland, Me., and to the 
Unitarian General Conference, meeting 
in Montreal. By this plan, which was 
adopted in both conventions overwhelm- 
ingly, a vote is to be submitted to the 
churches which will be voted on at regu- 
lar parish business meetings. If 75% of 
the voting churches do favor it by June 
1953, it will then be ratified and accepted 
by a joint Unitarian-Universalist General 
Council (meeting in Plymouth perhaps), 
and a set of by-laws will be adopted. 


United liberal advance 


What, we might ask, are we asked to 
vote in favor of? 


Federal Union is defined in the Montreal- 
Portland Report as the system by which 
local independent - self-governing parishes 
voluntarily band themselves together into 
greater unions of churches for their mutual 
support and endeavors. This process, in the 
case of the liberal churches, has resulted in 
two Federal Unions: the American Unitarian 
Association, and the Universalist Church of 
America. The current proposal is to create 
a larger and more inclusive federal union 
that will take in both. These two are the 
only two which are committed to the princi- 
ples of the liberal church. Some liberal 
churches may be in federal unions which 
are not themselves liberal, and we may hope 
—for hope springs eternal—that they will 
in time come in with us, when we make 
our new proposal so attractive that they can 
resist no longer. 


The system by which this Federal 
Union will be created may be stated in 
this fashion. As the two existing ones (ie, 
the denominational associations) find that 
it is feasable, activities carried on sep- 
arately and parallel will be done on a 
joint basis. They will then be handled 
not by two separate denominational ad- 
ministrations, but by a new joint board 
of federal administration, which shall be 
set up by the next General Council, and 
the members elected by it, and which will 
operate by a set of By-laws to be ratified 
by the convention. Thus, by the Portland- 
Montreal vote, Religious Education, 
Publications, and Public Relations will 
immediately be handled by the new Joint 
Board of Federal Administration. In time, 
Departments of Church Extension, Min- 
istry, etc. will be included. Further, the 
AUY and UYF are now doing most of 
their youth activities together; the Gen- 
eral Alliance and Association of Uni- 


Liberals can be compatible 


versalist Women have joint committees; 
and the Universalist Ministers Associa- 
tion and Unitarian Ministers Association 
are now exploring the fields of greater 
unity. Step by step, under the sponsorship 
of the new Joint Board of Federal Ad- 
ministration, this movement will continue 
over the years until the time comes that 
the new organism is the principle vehicle 
for common advancement and endeavor, 
and the AUA and the UCA become in 
turn the wards of the husky child they 
will have reared. Then a new united lib- 
eral church will bind together the rem- 
nants of Israel, the liberal churches, and 
a new united liberal advance will proceed, 
unimpeded by a “house divided.” 


Too many “unis” 


There are objections which might be 
raised, objections practical, and objections 
ideological. Let us face them. 

First of all is the big one, “But what 
will you call this new Joint Administra- 
tion?” It has been suggested in this com- 
mercial age, that we might compound a 
new name, using parts of both. Thus Uni- 
tarians have suggested we take “Uni-” 
from Uni-versalist, and “-tarian” from 
Unitarian, and compound Uni-tarian, 
while our Universalist friends suggest the 
reverse. The humor of this suggestion 
presents the difficulty of name. 

We used to use the name “Free 
Church” for the common efforts of the 
two groups. This has certain difficulties. 
It sounds like a church with a handout. 
It sounds like a church which is easy. It 
has been truly said that, “A church that 
does not cost something is not worth 
much.” Liberalism is not without its 
price. In addition, a “Free Church” has 
a traditional meaning, which is those 
churches which are free in polity. What 
we are interested in is churches that are 
free of restrictions over the conscience of 
the individuals who are its constituency. 
The name “Free Church” applies to all 
other congregational polity churches: 
Baptist, Disciples, Church of God, Chris- 


The Uni-Uni movement is not 
an unnatural union, but one 
that comes of already evident 
and practical relationships. In- 
deed, some of us feel that it is 
the most natural and easiest of 
all the church union move- 
ments now subject to discus- 
sion. 


tian, and Congregationalist—churches 
free as parishes, but not allowing freedom 
from doctrinal restraint within the con- 
fines of the group. 

The “Liberal Church” or “United Lib- 
eral Church,” perhaps with Unitarian- 
Universalist in parenthesis, is the only 
suggested name that we can claim, with 
any justification, as uniquely our posses- 
sion. In making this statement | refer 
back to our opening credit sheet which 
listed both the freedom of the congrega- 
tional parish within the larger polity, and 
the freedom of the individual within the 
smaller grouping. It is this double-edged 
freedom which makes us liberal churches 
in a way which no other church may 
claim. We set no book, no dogma, no doc- 
trine, no ritual, no revelation, no sacra- 
ment as binding on the individual con- 
science. No other church than the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian can make that 
claim. 


What will happen to funds? 


The second big practical objection is: 
“What will happen to the funds of the AUA 
and the UCA, which were left primarily for 
Unitarian or Universalist purposes? My 
answer is that the United Liberal Church 
administration can be so organized and set 
up as to clearly represent the same purposes 
as does the AUA and the UCA. The ques- 
tion of legal successorship, if it arises, and 
of the use of funds is one that can be worked 
out in terms of the purposes of the new 
Joint Board of Federal Administration. This 
is a legal problem with a legal solution. 


An objection without basis 


The third big objection is: “What about 
communities where there are Universalist 
and Unitarian parishes that do not want 
to unite?” This point should not come up 
because every statement of the various 
commissions has emphasized that federal 
union is to be above the level of the 
parish churches, in other words, that it 
does not involve uniting existing parish 
churches. In communities where both 
exist, it is generally evident that they both 
exist because in some measure, they both 
serve useful purposes in the communities. 
Without a movement for federal union, 
Unitarian and Universalist parishes have 
known that they stood for common ob- 
jectives for a very long time, and a closer 
affinity has existed between them than 
with other churches in the community, by 
and large. 

Where union has not occured, we assume 
it is because the community is large enough 
to absorb the services of both; or diversified 
enough to require the services of both; or 
because of other local reasons which make 
it desirable for two churches to serve the 
end and witness of liberalism in that com- 
munity. No effort will be made to change 
that pattern. 


If a community can maintain a num- 
ber of orthodox churches it might also 
require the services of more than one 
liberal church. It might require two lib- 
eral churches just as it might require two 
Congregationalist or Methodist churches. 
It will not alter the local pattern. Only 
local initiative and local issues can alter 
the local pattern in our frame of church 
government. 

The final practical objection is that 
duplication of officials, services, and 
journals creates roadblocks that will hin- 
der development of one administration. 
The answer here is short and sweet: in 
our democratic church governments, the 
voice of the majority must be heeded, and 
no one person or organization is unex- 
pendable. No service is. No person is. No 
journal is. Liberalism is geared to meeting 
the needs of the current times. Services, 
officials, journals, are always subject to 
the flux of contemporary demands. 


Closer than we think 


Let us look at the statements of the 
two denominations which indicate the de- 
grees of difference and of similarity be- 
tween the two groups. 

The Universalist Bond of Fellowship 
reads: “The bond of fellowship in this 
church shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and 
to cooperate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died.” 

The Unitarian purpose is set forth in 
the By-laws of the AUA, Article I, as fol- 
lows: “To diffuse the knowledge and pro- 
mote the interests of pure religion, which, 
in accordance with the teachings of Jesus, 
is summed up in love to God and love to 
man.” 

I see no fundamental distinction here. 

The Universalists have an “Avowal of 
Faith” which has a strong sentimental 
attachment for many of them as do the 
five principles of Our Faith, written by 
James Freeman Clark, and still printed 
and hung in many of the Unitarian 
churches. Let us look at both: 


A big objection is “What about 
communities where there are 
Universalist and Unitarian par- 
ishes that do not want to 
unite?” This point should not 
come-.up because every state- 
ment of the various commis- 
sions has emphasized that fed- 
eral union is to be above the 
level of the parish churches; in 
other words, that it does not 
involve uniting existing parish 
churches. 
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UNIVERSALIST 


“We avow our faith in: 

1. God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love. 

2. The spiritual leadership of Jesus. 

3. The supreme worth of every human per- 
sonality. 

4. The authority of truth known or to be 
known. 

5. And in the power of men of goodwill and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of 
God.” 

The Universalist “Freedom Clause” was 

amended at a recent General Assembly, so 

that it now reads: “Neither this nor any 

other statement shall be imposed as a 

creedal test.” 


UNITARIAN 


“Our Faith: 

1. The fatherhood of God 

2. The brotherhood of Man 

3. The leadership of Jesus 

4. Salvation by character 

5. The progress of Mankind onward and 
upward forever.” 


In 1944, Committee “A” formulated Five 

Working Principles of Unitarianism: 

1. Individual freedom of belief; 

2. Discipleship to advancing truth; 

3. The democratic process in human rela- 
tions; 
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There are greater distinctions 
to be noted between some Uni- 
tarians and other Unitarians, 
and between some Univer- 
salists and other Universalists, 
than there are between the gen- 
eralized body of thoughts of the 
two groups. 
AO eee 
4. Universal brotherhood, undivided by 
nation, race, or creed; 
5. Allegiance to the cause of a united world 
community.” 


A comparison of these two statements 
would seem to indicate that there are in- 
sufficient grounds to argue a difference 
of ideas between these two groups. But 
there is another statement of the Uni- 
tarians, prepared by the Tract Commis- 
sion, and used for many years: “Uni- 
tarian churches are dedicated to the pro- 
gressive transformation and ennoblement 
of individual and social life, through re- 
ligion, in accordance with the advancing 
knowledge and growing vision of man- 
kind. Bound by this common purpose, 
and committed to freedom of belief, Uni- 
tarians hold in unity of spirit a diversity 
of convictions.” 


In 1950, a group of Universalist minis- 
ters drew up the following statement at 
the Pocono Conference of Universalist 
Ministers, according to “Teamwork” the 
Journal of the Universalist Ministers As- 
sociation: “We Universalists are a fellow- 
ship of seekers after the growing truth 
from every source, which helps humanity 
live in peace and mutual aid as members 
of one universal family, with glad appre- 
ciation of the good of all people, and 
with glad commitment by each of us to 
give his best to the common good.” 


‘Inverse & obverse of the same’ 


Again, I say, these two statements show 
the unity of thought, purpose, and spirit 
to be superior to any possible differences. 
There are greater distinctions to be noted 
between some Unitarians and other Uni- 
tarians, and between some Universalists 
and other Universalists, than there are 
between the generalized body of thoughts 
of the two groups. 

Dean Skinner of Tufts described Unitar- 
ianism as a religion of the Unities of life 
and Universalism in terms of the Universals 
of life. The Unitary way and the Universal 
way are the inverse and obverse of the same 
relationships. Again, we say, that ideological- 
ly, there is a synthesis between these two, 
which makes union the most desired goal 
for safeguarding the genius of each. 


Shall our public libraries he kept free? 
I. Christophers—and rejected manual 


Last August the Register reproduced 
some excerpts from “‘a manual designed to 
put to sectarian uses one of the funda- 
mental institutions ;of democracy—the 
public library . . . Issued by the Christo- 
phers, a well-financed agency for spread- 
ing Roman Catholic propaganda, this 
manual is addressed as a vocational sug- 
gestion to those who have been enlisted in 
the movement. It thus provides endorse- 
ment for a strategy of infiltration .. .” 
The Christophers answered with circula- 
tion of a bulletin accusing “‘a small maga- 
zine” of publishing “an article attacking 
the Christophers” and giving “a badly dis- 


torted view of our basic principles.” The 
“attack” consisted of reprinting the Chris- 
tophers’ own material. The Christophers’ 
bulletin said that its manual “was not put 
into print, but only mimeographed for 
consideration as part of a handbook to be 
printed at a later date. Because a portion 
of this material was against our policy, we 
decided to reject it for use in our manual 
or in any other way.” The manual was not 
identified as a tentative or preliminary 
text, but was being widely circulated in 
the Library world when it came to the 
Register. We regret we did not check with 
the Christophers in advance. 


II. Catholic Library World: No freedom 


From the article, “The Librarian’s Role in 
the Restoration of the World,” by R. Paul 
Bartolini, Head Librarian, Kansas State 
Teachers College, in Catholic Library 
World, issue of December, 1951 


“As an individual, the librarian must pro- 
fess and instruct. That which he teaches 
must be both definite and true, especially 
must it be true. With the truth there is no 
liberty. Let us say there is no tolerance. No 
tolerance as the mechanic, for example, 
uses the word in measuring. Here tolerance 
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is error or deviation from the exact. St. 
Augustine is supposed to have said: 


In things necessary, unity; 
In doubtful things, liberty; 
But in all things, charity. 


According to this, then, and according to 
our Saviour who said that of faith, hope, 
and charity the greatest of these is charity, 
the librarian in trying to spread the truth 
must be charitable, at least. 

“Not only as an individual, but as a mem- 
ber of the profession, and as a professional 


worker, the Catholic librarian is a part of 
the lay apostolate. His work in the lay 
apostolate should, other things being equal, 
be within the lay apostolate group, not 
merely individual. As with all of lay aposto- 
late Catholic Action, we librarians turn to 
our bishops and the Pope for spiritual 
direction, guidance, and blessing. 

“The librarian is certainly included in 
this statement of Pope Pius X, again from 
his first encyclical: ‘For it is not priests alone, 
but all the faithful without exception who 
must concern themselves with the interests 
of God and souls—not, of course, according 
to their own views but always under the 
direction and orders of the bishop... . 

“Much of the confusion in the minds of 
the people of the United States over appoint- 
ing a U. S. ambassador to the Vatican goes 
back to our now ingrained and wrong 
secular way of thinking. Our newspapers 
lead us to believe that there is not only an 
American heritage of separation of Church 
and State but also a heritage of separation 
of godliness and government, of separation 
of godliness and statesman, too, finally, an 
American heritage of separation of godliness 
and Americans. 

“I have nothing new on the relationships 
between the functions of the government 
and the functions of the Church. The matter 
has been made clear and is explained in 
our Catholic literature. This question is not 
within the realm of our topic today. 


A ‘fad’ to be liberal 


“In academic circles, at least, it has be- 
come the fad to be liberal in all matters. 
One shouldn’t be conservative. One shouldn’t 


be old-fashioned. Take as an example a pro- 
fessor who has the position of Director of 
Religious Education in a certain State-sup- 
ported school. He is a personable young man 
who took training for the ministry. He 
proudly told me that he was liberal and, not 
like many people of his faith, saw no sin in 
drinking. He also sees no divinity in Christ. 
But he’s a liberal! To him, and to many, if 
liberality is not a god it is at least a carte 
blanche. Here the librarian has a huge cor- 
rection job on his hands. We need to correct 
this state of affairs among our patrons. 

“Do we disseminate the truth, we librar- 
ians? To circulate good books is worthy. 
To make all books available to all is bound 
to be harmful to some people. Many librar- 
ians in the country are pledged to providing 
all views on a subject. For most librarians 
almost all subjects are still unsettled. They 
therefore provide all points of view on these 
questions. This is much more than ‘all that’s 
fit to read.’ Some of it just isn’t fit. 


“To conclude, let me say that the books 
in which we ought to deal are books ‘to 
teach, to reprove, to correct, to instruct in 
justice: that the man of God may be per- 
fect, furnished to every good work.’ 

“The librarian is an educator. His role 
I have considered primarily as an educational 
one. The librarian’s role is to do his utmost, 
his entire share, to form as many persons 
as possible into being as Christ-like as pos- 
sible. This soul-saving attempt is not al- 
together altruistic. It is to his own advan- 
tage as well. 

“Peter Michaels asks: ‘Is there a special 
purgatory for librarians where they are pun- 
ished for lavishing the same loving care on 
books, good and bad, interesting and dull, 
true and erroneous, learned and stupid? Do 
they suffer there for co-operating in the cir- 
culation of pornography, heresy and vulgar- 
ity, and for quietly watching their fellow- 
men seek light where there is only dark- 
ness?’ ” 


III. The Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom: “must circulate all sides” 


From memorandum of the Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom of the American 
Library Association, accompanying its 
excerpts of the Bartolini article: 


“The Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
submits for your consideration the view 
that members of any organization who are 
required by their membership to act in any 
way that infringes upon the principle that 
a democracy must encourage the free circu- 
lation of ideas, are not free to act as pro- 
fessional librarians. It is our opinion that 
any librarian who is committed to any 
organization in such a way that he must 
act to advocate a single doctrine or system 
of beliefs, by such acts violates the Library 
Bill of Rights. We believe that an American 


librarian, to act professionally, must circu- 
late information on all sides of controversial 
issues. He cannot be allowed to promote 
the ideas sponsored by his organization to 
the exclusion of other contrary views. He 
cannot be allowed to act to prevent the 
public from considering certain ideas con- 
sidered orthodox by his organization. Such 
acts constitute a threat to free inquiry, and 
ultimately to all freedom, for their goal is 
the substitution of authority as a way of 
knowing for freedom to pursue the truth 
wherever the search may lead. 

“If the people of this nation surrender 
their power of free inquiry, they give up the 
struggle against authoritarianism. We urge 
all librarians, whatever their religious, politi- 
cal, or other beliefs, to act as professional 
librarians and educators, not as propagan- 
dists for a single view of truth.” 


A Catholic View: 
The Liberal Mind 


The tendency of the liberal mind is to 
search unceasingly for the Truth. In fact, 
the search itself is the only important 
thing, since it is admitted that Truth can- 
not be attained... . 

The more radical the liberal mind, the 
more intolerant it becomes of anything 
that approaches an Absolute. Though it 
strives for openness of mind and willing- 
ness to travel new and different avenues 
to truth, paradoxically it lacks the neces- 
sary attitude of reverence for being 
which will allow objective values to be 
perceived in their proper hierarchy. In 
fact, Liberalism, in so far as it asserts that 
the search qua search for Truth is the 
only real value, is itself a denial of the 
hierarchy of values. 


It is understandable, therefore, that as 
the ranks of American liberals swelled 
while simultaneously the Church emerged 
into greater prominence in American life, 
the Catholic has found himself progres- 
sively alone and apart, an object of sus- 
picion and distrust. . 

Such a situation as we experience here 
in America might seem to be a cause for 
pessimism. On the contrary, I think it 
calls for hope. Catholic writers and 
critics should not expect to receive a 
sympathetic hearing among the liberals. 
As Newman pointed out, when persons 
disagree on fundamental suppositions, no 
rapport of minds is possible. In the 
present state of affairs, were the Liberal 
to accept the Catholic, one might ques- 
tion whether the latter had sacrificed the 
Absolute to the Relative or whether he 
had been misunderstood. 

VINCENT F. BLEHL, 
in America, Jesuit weekly review. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite the Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, D.D., Minister; Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, Director of Religious Education; Mr. 
John B. Woodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 
Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and 
Adult Group, 9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 
p.m.; College Age and Young Adults, 6:00 p.m. 
Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 5:80 
p-m.; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH, 
874 Beacon St., the Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, 
and the Rey. William Henry Perkins Jr., Minis- 
ters. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 a.m.; 
Church School 11 a.m.; Children’s Church 11:40 
a.m.; Morning Worship 11 a.m.; Junior Highers 
3 p.m.; High Schoolers 5 p.m.; College-Age Supper 
7 p.m. THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND 
eer se WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VIS- 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: A. Powell Davies, 
D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 
9:45 a.m. Church office open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Laurence C. Staples, Executive Director. 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 

BAPTISMAL 
bastoes 

, BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


Distinctive, hand-carved 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap- 
tismal fonts, tables, seats — 
in authentic period designs. 

Beautiful altar sets and 
communion services. 

Stained glass memorial 
windows made to order. 
Handsomely engrossed Books 
of Remembrance with reposi- 
tories, resolutions, rolls of 
honor. 

Send for our free catalog, 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Hotel Bellevue 


On Beacon Hill, Boston 
Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $4.50 up 


ADDITIONAL COPIES 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send me. . . additional copies 
of the current Register at 25c each. 


I enclose 


News Editor, Jeannette Hopkins 


OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Unitarian-Universalist youth hold conference; 
plan further steps toward merger of two groups 


More than 150 delegates of both the 
American Unitarian Youth and the Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship met for a week’s 
conference June 23-29 at Camp Greenkill, 
near Port Jervis, N. Y. 

The 1952 continental conventions brought 
together young people from 20 states and 
two Canadian provinces. This is the second 
joint convention. The young peoples’ groups 
plan to merge after a final vote at the joint 
convention in the summer of 1953. 

The two groups have cooperated on social 
action projects, joint committees, publica- 
tions of newspapers and program materials. 
Many local groups have been joined. 

Theme talks were presented this year by 
Rev. Harry B. Scholefield of the Unitarian 
Church of Philadelphia; Norman Thomas, 
Socialist leader, launched one stimulating 
discussion during the week; Rev. Samuel A. 
Wright, Jr., new A.U.Y. director, and Miss 
Alice Harrison, UYF leader, both were pres- 
ent. Other speakers included Sanford Bates, 
head of the department of institutions of 
New Jersey; and many other Unitarian min- 
isters and youth leaders. 

At the AUY business session, Miss Eileen 
Layton of Oklahoma City, recent graduate 
of Oklahoma A & M, was elected president 
of the AUY for next year. 


Merrill Bush Leaves A.U.A. 


Merrill Bush, director of the department 
of adult education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, has resigned to accept 
the position as head master of the Friends’ 
Central school in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bush who has held his position at 
the A.U.A. since 1947, has been active in 
educational work for many years. A grad- 
uate of Dartmouth College, he received his 
Ph.D degree from Cornell in 1930. He has 
been assistant director of the Oak Lane 
Country Day School and from 1936 to 1947 
was associate professor of Teachers College 
of Temple University. In 1943, he served as 
executive director of the United National 
Council of Philadelphia; he has been active 
in the Mass. United World Federalists, 
member of the board of that organization, 
and of the Mass. Council of Churches, ac- 
tive in the Civil Liberties Union of Mass. 
and the state Council of World Affairs. 
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D. C. Citizens seek vote 
With Unitarian help 


A new campaign by the disfranchised 
citizens of Washington, D. C. for the right 
to vote, which promises to be successful, is 
being sponsored by a number of organiza- 
tions, including the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, Washington, D. C. chapter. 

The citizens have been seeking home rule 
for many years without success. The present 
campaign began when a number of groups 
including the D. C. chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League urged a national drive for 
the vote. The Home Rule Bill, S. 1976, needs 
the support of Congressmen from all parts 
of the country if it is to pass. 

A pamphlet put out by the Home Rule 
Headquarters called “United States Citizens 
Without Votes” was recently distributed by 
the D. C. chapter to Unitarian ministers and 
laymen. 


Congregation Debates 
With Minister 


Several Unitarian churches this year have 
experimented with a unique feature of the 
Sunday service—an after-church discussion 
with the minister on the points raised in the 
sermon. 

Already tried at Westminister Unitarian 
Church, Providence, and New London, 
Conn., the technique was the subject of a 
feature story recently in the “Atlanta Con- 
stitution.” The United Liberal Church, Uni- 
tarian-Universalist (not yet officially at 
church status), was reported to have had “a 
lively discussion” on “Why The Liberal 
Church Is Needed Today.” 


Teenage Refugees 
Get Rockford Home 


A teenage brother and sister who spent 
their early years in a concentration camp 
have joined a Rockford Unitarian family. 

Dusan and Viola Kehic, of Serbian and 
Italian background, will live with Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Fridly. The Rockford Alliance 
members were responsible for bringing the 
young people to their new home. 


Ministers adopt 
Code of Ethics 


A professional code of the Unitarian 
Ministers’ Association was adopted at the 
association’s meeting in Boston in May. All 
ministers who are members agree to try to 
live up to the code. 

Members agree that in their parishes they 
will keep confidences inviolate, “guard, ex- 
ercise and never abuse the freedom of their 
own pulpit.” They will “insist upon ade- 
quate salaries paid on time,” consider con- 
structive criticism with respect and give 
three month’s notice, if possible, of any in- 
tention to resign. 

Designed to improve ministerial standards 
and status, the code calls for cooperative 
relationships between ministers without 
“derogatory gossip and criticism,” profes- 
sional service in another minister’s parish 
only with his consent. It asks ministers to 
take part in civic activities with a “reason- 
able division of time” between community 
and church, to support the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal and Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, to “be loyal to the American Uni- 
tarian Association whether in support of, 
or in opposition to, its policies and officers.” 

Two amendments which would ask min- 
isters not to take part in “serial candidating” 
where ministers are heard one after an- 
other in competition; and not to accept fees 
from members of their own churches 
for services such as weddings, funerals and 
baptisms will be discussed for a year and 
voted on provisionally next year. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


on Uni-Uni “Federal Union” 

If you'd like any information on any 
phase of the proposed plan for “union” 
of the Universalist and Unitarian ad- 
ministration in public relations, publi- 
cations and education, write to Rev. Wil- 
liam Lewis, chairman of the Commission 
on Federal Union, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. The questions will be used in 
preparation of educational literature to 
be issued in the fall. 


News 


Toronto Unitarian women start society 


for rehabilitation of women prisoners 


With the backing and prodding of Uni- 
tarian women of the Unitarian church of 
Toronto, that city’s branch of the Elizabeth 
Fry Society was formed in May—to help 
in the rehabilitation of women prisoners. 

The Society is inter-faith and _ inter- 
racial with eight Unitarians, one Catholic, 
one Jewish woman, one Quaker, one United 
Church member. An affiliate of the Welfare 
Council of Greater Toronto, the Society has 
been promised financial support by the De- 
partment of Reform Institutions of Ontario. 
Its job will be to help women released from 
prison find jobs, a home and friends and to 
become adjusted to society again. They will 
also survey prison conditions to stimulate 
reform where needed. 

The Society’s first president, Mrs. J. M. 
Tracy, reports that the Alice Huston Alli- 
ance and the Toronto Unitarian Congrega- 
tion should have credit for launching the 
organization. An Alliance committee was 
formed and the Alliance contributed money 
for support of the group. The first open 
meeting, reported widely by local papers, 
was held in the Unitarian church. 

The women who organized the society 
each “adopted” a woman at Mercer Re- 
formatory who had no visitors or relatives 
and paid her regular visits. These “adop- 
tive” friends are responsible for the women 
when they are released from prison. 

This is a branch of a group which has 
been active in England for more than 10C 
years; new groups were started in Ottawa 
and Kingston in the past year. They are 
named for the English Quaker, Elizabeth 
Fry, who had herself arrested to investigate 
prison conditions. 


Minister faces 
contempt charge 


Rev. Ross Allen Weston of the Unitarian 
Church of Arlington, Va., was ordered to 
appear in Arlington Circuit Court June 20 to 
show cause why he shouldn’t be cited for 
contempt because of a sermon in which he 
criticized a court ruling. 

Weston preached on May 18 a sermon 
called “Are Federal Employees Second-Class 
Citizens.” It dealt with the decision of Judge 
Walter T. McCarthy upholding a claim that 
federal workers have no right to serve on 
the Arlington County Board. 

The attorney who filed the contempt com- 
plaint against the Unitarian minister filed 
newspaper clippings also quoting Weston as 
saying: “I am forced to the conclusion that 
Judge McCarthy’s decision coincides with 
the interests of the Byrd organization.” 


CLASSICS PROF: Rev. George S. Cooke, 
associate professor of classics at Spartan- 
burg, S. C., has been appointed also to teach 
Greek at Wofford College, Spartanburg. 


INFORMAL BUSINESS: The second an- 
nual meeting of the Arkansas Society of 
Unitarians, bringing together members of 
two fellowships 200 miles apart—Little 
Rock and Fayetteville, both a little more 
than a year old, was an informal affair. 
Parents brought babies and playpens and 
picnic equipment for the meeting at Fay- 
etteville. 


Inter-racial College 
Sought by D.C. Group 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice, D.C. chapter, is one of a group of 11 
Washington organizations calling for the 
integration of a white and a Negro teachers’ 
college in the city into one non-segregated 
school, the first step toward a permanent 
city college. The groups said facilities at each 
were limited and unequal, that the cost of two 
separate and equal programs would be 
“staggering,” and that the best college edu- 
cation cannot be conducted “on the basis 
of the race of the student and teacher.” 


Laymen’s League sets up 
first advisory committee 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League an- 
nounces the formation of its first national 
advisory committee. Those appointed are: 
Gov. Adlai Stevenson, Presidents James 
R. Killian, Jr. (M.1.T.) & Harry C. Gideonse 
(Brocklyn College), E. B. MacNaughton, 
Dr. Dexter Perkins, Mayor Joseph S. Clark, 
Sanford Bates, Quincy Wright. 


Santa Monica Alert On 
Brotherhood Issue 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice, Santa Monica chapter, has protested 
the threatening of a family in Venice, Calif. 
who had rented a room to a Negro musician. 
The church group urged police to investigate 
the threat. 


100TH BIRTHDAY GIFT: The Unitarian 
Church of Staten Island has received a 
$5000 gift for its centenary from Dr. Flor- 
ence Black Burgers. The Peter G. Burgers 
Memorial Fund is to be used this year for 
the church’s most pressing need. 


AVA Board acts 


It is the desire of the Board of Directors 
of the A.U.A. to bring to the attention of 
the churches and the people of the Associa- 
tion the items of business and problems and 
progress for which the Board is responsible. 
Consequently there will be brief reports in 
the Register following the various meetings 
of the Board. 

The Board last met on Wednesday, May 
28, immediately following the Anniversary 
Week program. There were twenty-one 
members present. Judge Lawrence G. 
Brooks was re-elected Chairman of the 
Board for the coming year, and presided at 
the meeting. He commented upon the at- 
mosphere of friendliness and good will that 
prevailed during the anniversary meetings 
just closed, and spoke concisely of the oppor- 
portunity of the Association in these times. 

The President of the Association, Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, presented his report to 
the Board. 

It was voted that the name of Percival 
F. Brundage, of Montclair, New Jersey, be 
presented to the Oxford Conference of the 
International Association for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom as the choice 
of the A.U.A. for its presidency. It was 
also voted to express the deep appreciation 
of the Board to the Buffet Supper Commit- 
tee and to the Hospitality Committee re- 
sponsible for not insignificant achievements 
during Anniversary Week. The new Mod- 
erator of the Association, Dr. Dexter Per- 
kins, was formally introduced to the Board 
by Dr. Eliot. 

Announcement was made of the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. Frank G. Ricker and the 
Rev. Harry C. Meserve as ecumenical dele- 
gates to the Congregational-Christian Coun- 
cil meetings in Claremont, California, in 
June, it having been the practice of the 
Congregationalists to invite representatives 
in the past from the Association, and the 
invitation having been extended again for 
these meetings. It was announced also that 
the Board had been conferring with repre- 
sentatives of the New Hampshire Unitarian 
Association in regard to appropriations from 
the George H. Williams Fund, held by the 
Association, and relative to the resolving of 
the differences of opinion between the As- 
sociation and the New Hampshire churches. 

The Treasurer reported to the Board both 
with regard to the general financial situation, 
and with respect to some of the individual 
funds of the Association. Reports were re- 
ceived from the Investment Committee and 
from the Budget Committee, and likewise 
from the United Unitarian Appeal. After 
lengthy discussion with regard to matters of 
policy as well as upon individual budgetary 
items, it was finally voted that the Treasurer 
in consultation with the Executive Commit- 
tee be instructed to set up a separate account 
using $45,500 of unrestricted capital to be 
known as the New Churches Account, the 
income to be added to principal, and pay- 
ments to be approved by a committee to con- 
sist of the Treasurer, the Chairman of the 
Department of Church Extension, and the 
Executive Vice-President of the Association, 
this money to be used solely for the establish- 
ment of new churches in line with the recent 
earnestly expressed desire that we convert 
at least three new fellowships into churches 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Kidnapped Unitarian minister offers 
help to teenagers who seized him 


Dr. Theodore L. Steiger, 58-year-old min- 
ister of the Laconia, N.H., Unitarian church, 
persuaded a young couple who had kidnap- 
ped him for a few hours to surrender to the 
police and later offered them his help. 

Dr. Steiger was kidnapped on his way to 
a christening in his church June 22, and his 
alarmed congregation notified the police 
when he did not appear. The teenaged couple 
who seized and robbed him and fled in his 
car, asked him to say a prayer for them be- 
fore they left. 

After he returned to his church he re- 
ceived a call the next day from the youths 
asking his advice. He told them to turn 
themselves in and offered to help them if 
they did. A few hours later, the police re- 
ported they had surrendered in Freehold, 
N. J. and waived extradition to return to 
New Hampshire. The boy was 17, and the 
girl 19 years old. 

Dr. Steiger reported that he had been 
treated well by the pair; he was unharmed 
by the incident and released after capture 
about 50 miles from the spot where he had 
picked them up on the highway. 


NEW-STYLE BIRTHDAY PARTY—The 
First Parish in Kingston, Mass., founded 
in 1717, celebrated the 100th birthday 
of its third and present building with a 
work-project to clean up after comple- 
tion of the new roof. Rev. Eugene A. 
Luening (practicing as he preaches), lifts 


his shovel, second from left. Church 
plans to expand school space are now un- 
der consideration in order to house the 
150 students (rooms are rented now in a 
Legion building). 


SOCIAL HALL DEDICATED: A new so- 
cial hall of the Long Beach Memorial 
Church, known as Lambert Hall, a memo- 
rial to Rev. Cora Van Velsor Lambert, for- 
mer minister of the church, was dedicated 
this year in special services. A bronze table 
was unveiled by Mrs. Mary Minor, a sister 
of Mrs. Lambert and only surviving charter 
member of the church. 


CURTAIN GOING UP! Instead of a wor- 
ship service at the Riverside Calif. Unitarian 
church one summer Sunday, the congrega- 
tion found itself watching a play, “Androcles 
and the Lion” by George Bernard Shaw, 
acted by members of the parish. A sermon 
on Shaw’s religion followed. 
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Elizabeth C. Belcher 


Alliance head 
takes new job 


Miss Elizabeth C. Belcher, administrator 
of the General Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, has resigned her post to become 
public relations and alumnae secretary of 
the Cambridge School in Weston, Mass. 

Miss Belcher, who has worked with the 
Alliance for six years, is a graduate of 
Radcliffe College with a Master’s Degree 
from Boston University. She had been as- 
sociated with the National Board of the 
Y.W.C.A. and during the war directed a 
Civilian Defense Program of volunteers for 
defense. 


Cleveland Plans 
$500,000 Church 


The First Unitarian Church of Cleveland 
is planning to build a $500,000 church with 
an auditorium for 500 people, a large social 
hall with stage, kitchens, offices, classrooms 
and other facilities. The cost includes the 
site. 

The building will be a New England type 
meeting house and will be erected on Belvoir 
Oval. The church has pledged itself to raise 
$145,000 of the total immediately. Meetings 
are now being held in Shaker Junior High. 


News 


Mass. Unitarianism 
No. 2 in growth 


According to figures released by the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches, the Uni- 
tarian churches have gained 24.4 per cent in 
membership in the 25-year-period between 
1925 and 1950—the second highest rate of 
growth of all the denominations. 

The Massachusetts Unitarians were ex- 
ceeded only by the Episcopalians with a 25.1 
per cent total rate of growth. The Congrega- 
tional-Christians rated 23.2 per cent and the 
Roman Catholic church, 20.1 per cent in- 
crease in Massachusetts compared with a 
53.9 per cent national increase. 

The Unitarian growth in Massachusetts 
was only a bit below the national increase of 
25.3 per cent. There were 27,998 Unitarians 
in the Hub State in 1950; 22,502 in 1925. 


Minister scores release 


Rey. Laurance I. Neale, minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church, New York City, 
was quoted in the New York Times, June 
16, as criticizing clergymen who advocate 
that children be released from school for 
supervised religious study. 

“What’s the matter with their faith in 
their own ability to present a religion of 
such force and vitality that the parents will 
wish to have their children attend without 
any compulsions,” he declared. 


Church School Expands 
at Oklahoma City 


A $25,000 drive for the purchase of a new 
parsonage has been voted by the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Oklahoma City. The re- 
organization and expansion of the religious 
education program has made it necessary 
for the church to utilize the present parson- 
age for classrooms. The church, for the first 
time, this year employed a part-time religious 
education director. 


DOLLARS INTO YEN: $200 has been sent 
from the First Unitarian Church of Ithaca, 
New York, for the Unitarian Church and 
the Salvation Army of Japan. . . . Money 
has been sent this year from members of 
the First Unitarian Church of Oklahoma 
City to Tokyo for the Japan Free Religious 
Association—it was earned by the sale of 
Japanese dolls and scarves shipped over 
from Tokyo. 
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Sermom Titles of the Month 


“Orphan Annie”—wWilliam B. Rice, Wellesley Hill, Mass. 

“Why Be Decent If There Is No Hell?”—Charles C. Donelson Jr., Athol, Mass. 

“The Process of Self-Deceit”—Phillips Endecott Osgood, Orange, N. J. 

“A Pinch of Salt”—Richard Henry, Knoxville, Tenn. 

“How To Be Popular Though Different”—Thaddeus Clark, St. Louis, Mo. 

“Maybe I’m Old-Fashioned”—Clifton G. Hoffman, Fairhaven, Mass. 

“The Unity In Unitarian”—Robert M. Pratt, Long Beach, Calif. 

“The Child In A Strange World”—Harold Scott, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

“The Function of a Downtown Church in a Metropolitan Area”—Tracy Pullman, Detroit, 


Mich. 


WORSHIP IN RHYTHM: The children’s Motion Choir from the Winchester Church 
school, directed by Rev. Robert A. Storer, was one of the features of the 21st annual 
Junior Choir Festival at the May meetings. As W. W. Argow’s meditation, “A Vernal 
Creed” was read, the girls acted out in graceful pantomime the meanings of the words. 
The festival was held in Arlington Street Church with nearly 600 children taking 
part, sponsored by the division of education. 


Unitarian ministers pay tribute 
to Dewey in memorial services 


A number of Unitarian ministers con- 
ducted memorial services or preached ser- 
. mons on John Dewey’s life shortly after the 
noted philosopher and leading spirit in 
American progressive education died in New 
York. 

Although Dewey was not a Unitarian, the 
92-year-old religious liberal’s funeral services 
were held at Community Church, New 
York, a Unitarian church, with Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes and Rey. Donald Harring- 
ton, officiating. 

Dr. E. Burdett Backus of Indianapolis, 
called Dewey “our greatest American phi- 
losopher” and a “great liberal,” a man who 
belongs to the succession of “profound and 
original thinkers which our humanity has 
produced.” 

Rev. Theodore Abell of Sacramento said 
that Dewey had “more influence in the field 
of education than perhaps any other man 
since Horace Mann (a leading Unitarian of 
his day). Rev. I. J. Domas, speaking to the 
First Unitarian Church of Erie, Pa. said that 
“with the courage of a crusader, Dewey was 
willing to lend his name and reputation to 
causes that were frowned upon by staid 
society.” 

Rev. George W. Marshfield of the Church 
of Our Father, Ottawa, spoke on “John 
Dewey: Philosopher of the Free Spirit,’ and 
others were scheduled to speak on his phi- 
losophy at*later services. 

In the service, Mr. Harrington spoke of 
-Dr. Dewey “as one of the intellectual and 
moral giants of all times” and as a “great, 
good, gentle man, who was wise beyond 
words yet very simple.” 

Dewey had headed the philosophy depart- 
ment and experimental school at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from 1894 to 1904 and 


the decade before that taught at the uni- 
versities of Michigan and Minnesota. For 
25 years, he taught at Columbia University 
and Teachers College until he retired in 
1930. He was author of a number of books 
on education and philosophy. 

Dewey’s ideas which so influenced Ameri- 
can thought, as the Christian Century put it 
were: “pragmatism, experimentalism and in- 
strumentalism. Deal with the here and now. 
Forget the eternal, the transcendental, the 
absolute. Master the nature and let super- 
naturalism take care of itself. Strive for 
right relations with your fellows. Grow and 
help others grow. Learn by doing. The 
school does not train for life—it is life, if 
it is the right kind of school.” 


Baltimore wins prize 


The Annual School Executive Award for 

School-Community Improvement went to 
Baltimore—one of five cities to receive 
awards—last May. The city’s prize was 
earned by many organizations, including the 
Young Women’s Club of the Unitarian 
Church of Baltimore which worked with 
Public School 126 for Negro children. 
ACROSS THE AIRWAYS: Two Unitarian 
leaders, Dr. A. Powell Davies of Washing- 
ton, and Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
spoke over the NBC program “Faith in 
Action” during two Sundays in June. A 
number of requests for copies of the ser- 
mons have been received. 
GOING TO A CONFERENCE? Hundreds 
of Unitarians from all over the country have 
been attending regional conferences this 
summer. Reports of the sessions will appear 
in the Register this fall. 


News 


GERTRUDE VON PETZOLD 


Rev. Gertrude von Petzold, of aristocratic 
Prussian ancestry, who rose to a position of 
prominence in liberal religion in England 
and Germany, died in Homburg on March 
14, 1952. 

Born of an army family, Miss von Petzold 
early showed her courage and independence, 
questioning the current dogmas of Lutheran- 
ism and seeking a more liberal environment 
away from home. 

After four years of study at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, she studied at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, preparing for the 
ministry at a time when there was in 
Germany an intense prejudice against 
women in public life. 

At the turn of the century, she became 
pastor of the Free Christian Church in Lei- 
cester, England, with Unitarian affiliations, 
the only woman minister in England at that 
time. In 1906, in Germany, she taught Lib- 
eral Christianity in Berlin and with the help 
of the American ambassador, conducted 
services in Berlin’s American Church. She 
came to America in 1907 to attend the 
Fourth International Congress of Religious 
Liberals in Boston, the only European 
woman delegate, then served an interim 
pastorate in Des Moines, Iowa and a sum- 
mer session at All Souls’ in Chicago. Return- 
ing to England she was called to Birming- 
ham, serving until the outbreak of the First 
World War. She returned to Germany, 
preached at Konigsburg, and became assist- 
ant in English at the University of Frank- 
fort. At the time of her death, she was de- 
voting herself to the cause of the refugees 
who had flocked into Germany from the 
Near East. 

Like other women ministers facing popu- 
lar prejudice, she bravely responded to the 
call from on high—her sufficient praise. 

EUGENE R. SHIPPEN 


Fellowships Hit 90 


Two more fellowships have been organ- 
ized this month, bringing the total up to 90. 
The two new Unitarian groups are in Lake 
Charles, Louisiana; and Urbana, Ohio. 

Three divinity students were scheduled to 
spend the summer with fellowship groups: 
Don Stout from Cambridge, at Asheville, 
N. C.; Alan Antman, Meadville, at Balboa, 
Canal Zone; Ed Ericson, Starr King, at 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

CAN ANYONE MATCH THIS? Rev. John 
Fisher of West Newton reports that his 
church has nine members who are over 90 
years old. Yet it’s not a church primarily 
of older people—63 new members joined 
this year and seven out of 10 were under 
35 (a 25 per cent increase in membership). 


12-FOLD: The All Souls Unitarian Church 
of Brownsville, Tex., renamed last month 
from the Unitarian Church of the Rio 
Grande Valley, has increased its member- 
ship 12 times in the last four years—from 
seven to 85. Services were held in a hotel, 
restaurant, Chamber of Commerce building 
until an anonymous donor gave $6000 to 
start a building which was cgmpleted in 
1950. 
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“Mr. Mac” resigns 


Ernest Boyd Mac- 
| Naughton, former 
moderator of the 
American Unitarian 
Association and presi- 
dent of the daily Ore- 


lege: 

MacNaughton took 
| over the presidency in 
1948 and as Time 
magazine of June 16, 
1952, points out, he 
said then he would serve only pro tempore. 
Four years later, at what Time calls “a 
sprightly 71,” he did resign. His place was 
taken by Duncan Smith Ballantine, 40-year- 
old associate professor of history at M.LT. 


EDWARD DARLING, sales manager of 
Beacon Press, the Unitarian publishing 
house, has been named chairman of the 
Protestant Book List Committee of the Re- 
ligious Publishers’ Group for next year. 


ARCHITECT HONORED: William Stanley 
Parker, active member of the First Church 
in Boston, received the American Institute of 
Architects’ Edward C. Kamper Award at the 
New York Convention of the Institute in 
June. 


BOARD—(Continued from page 25) 
each year. It was likewise voted to adopt the 
budget as presented by the Budget Commit- 
tee with three small amendments, and with 
the provision that the entire budget would be 
reviewed at the February Board meeting and 
revised at that time, if possible, to a higher 
total figure. The budget adopted was con- 
siderably lower than that adopted at the 
same time in 1951. 

Dr. Eliot presented a list of recommenda- 
tions for the makeup of Board and Standing 
Committees for the coming year, and after 
considering this list it was voted to approve 
the nominations as prepared and distributed 
in mimeographed form. 

It was voted to appoint Mr. Fred A. Brill 
and Mr. A. J. G. Priest to a committee to 
study and plan the building program of the 
Arlington, Virginia, church. Mr. Brill was 
also elected a member of the Annual Uni- 
tarian Award Committee to fill the vacancy 
caused by the retirement of Charles Bolster, 
after serving a term on that committee. 

It was voted that the President appoint a 
committee of not more than five or less than 
three members to study the matter of the 
Editorial Board of the Christian Register and 
to report recommendations to the October 
Board meeting relative to policies which 
might be put into effect as of November 1, 
1952, if possible. Pending any possible 
change in policy, it was decided that Miss 
Ruth Twiss should not be allowed to retire 
from the Editorial Board at this time but 
would be asked to remain until further plans 
are known. 

After discussion on the general subject of 
race relations within the denomination, and 
of specific instances of recent significance, it 
was voted that the Chairman be requested 
to appoint a special commission of not more 
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Peabody to Paraguay 


Rey. Raymond A. 
has resigned 
Unitarian- 


Peabody, Mass., to 
spend a year with the 
. Society of Brothers in 
a Bruderhof in Para- 
F guay. 

| The group’ was 
formed in Germany in 
1920 and went to Eng- 
lish shores when Hit- 
ler came to power. In 
1940, they were asked 
to leave England, and Paraguay was one of 
the few places to welcome them. The 650 
people have built houses, cleared land, 
started cattle herds, set up an_ electric 
power plant for the village community. 
The group is open to anyone in need. 


50TH BIRTHDAY: Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach, founder and first minister of the 
Church of the Ascension, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Evangelical and Reformed), will give the 
50th anniversary sermon there Oct. 12, 
1952. Dr. Dieffenbach has served 40 years 
in the Unitarian denomination. 


CORRECTION: The Unitarian fellowship 
at Burlington, Iowa, will receive financial 
support, not from the Western Unitarian 
Conference, as stated erroneously in the 
July issue, but from the Iowa Unitarian 
Association which will match the funds the 
fellowship raises for purchase and remodel- 
ling of a meeting place. 


than seven members to make a study of the 
relation of the Unitarian movement to 
racial discrimination and segregation. 

Reports were received from the Pam- 
phlet Commission through Dr. Warren 
Walsh, and from the Fellowships Commit- 
tee through the Hon. J. Ray Shute. It was 
voted to hold the anniversary meetings next 
year, as they had been held experimentally 
this year, from the middle of one week to 
the middle of another week, with Anniver- 
sary Sunday falling on May 17. It was also 
voted that the next meeting of the Board 
should be held on October 14 and 15. 

The announcement of Dr. Merrill E. 
Bush’s resignation as Director of the De- 
partment of Adult Education was received 
and the resignation was accepted with the 
deepest regret and appreciation for his 
splendid work with the Association. It was 
voted to express to Miss Belcher the grati- 
tude of the Board for her denominational 
service during her administration as Execu- 
tive Officer of the General Alliance and 
cordial good wishes for success in her fu- 
ture work. It was finally voted to express 
to Mr. Gilmore and the United Unitarian 
Appeal staff sincere appreciation of their ef- 
forts on behalf of the Appeal and to offer 
the assistance of the Board in any way pos- 
sible in the future. 

Luncheon had been served in Channing 
Hall between the morning and afternoon 
sessions, and the meeting adjourned at the 
comparatively early hour of 3:30 p.m. 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY 
Secretary 


Unitarians 
of the month 


Author's widow joins 
Unitarians at 91 


NEW MEMBER: Rev. Ernest H. Sommer- 


feld of the Church of the Unity, Spring- 


‘field, Mass., welcomes his newest parish- 


ioner, Mrs. Edward Bellamy, who joined 
aL i: 


“Better late than never” might well be 
the motto of one of the newest members of 
the Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass. 
Mrs. Emma S. Bellamy, widow of Edward 
Bellamy, progressive 19th century author, 
has become a Unitarian at 91. 

“T feel as though I’ve been a Unitarian 
most of my life in practice,” Mrs. Bellamy 
said. She believes that the writings of her ~ 
husband, including Looking Backward and 
Equality envisioning a cooperative society 
with equal opportunities for all in a world 
of peace, were in the Unitarian tradition. 
She and her husband both left the Baptist 
faith. She is the mother of Paul Bellamy, 
editor of The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Cornetist in debut 


A member of the Unitarian Church of 
the Larger Fellowship, 16-year-old Rolfe O. 
Reinhart of Rosell, N.J., made his debut as 
a cornetist at Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
May 11. Rolfe, who is a student at Braham 
Clark High School and Eastern Conservatory 
of Music and Artists, began his study of 
music at 3% and made his first public ap- 
pearance at five. When he was 10 he won 
a scholarship at Juilliard School of Music 
and at 14 was graduated as a bandmaster. 

Among his numerous public appearances 
are radio and television programs and a 
performance before 42,000 at Boston Braves 
Baseball Park. 


Gannett Sets Up 
Scholarship Fund 


Frank E, Gannett, member of the Roches- 
ter Unitarian church, and publisher of the 
Gannett papers, has established the Frank 
E. Gannett Newspaper Foundation, Inc. 
with an annual $100,000 educational fund 
to help newspaper carrier boys of the 15 
papers go on to college. The boys will be 
eligible for $3000 scholarships. 


NEW 
UNITARIANS 


Members of Unitarian 
churches and fellowships 
who have joined during the 
year May 31, 1951 to 
May 31, 1952 


(Approximately one-fifth of the churches are 
represented in this first list of membership 
to be printed in the REGISTER. All those 
which sent in names in response to notices in 
the Ministers’ Packet are included.) 


Unitarian Fellowships 
84 Fellowships (out of a total of 89) report 
1025 new members for the period 
May 1, 1951 to April 30, 1952. 


Church of The Larger Fellowship 


Arthur Ackland, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Adams, Chappaqua, N.Y. 
Walter S. Adams, Asheville, N.C. 

Sgt. William Adams, Pavo, Ga. 

Lawrence Adkins, Oak Hill, W. Va. 

Mrs. John Alsup, Baltimore, Md. 

E. E. Anderson, Ada, Okla. 

Warren Andrews, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Marguerite Austin, Shreveport, La. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Badrich, Hagerstown, Md. 
Henri Baer, Yonkers, N.Y. 

George Barber, Erie, Pa. 

Harry Barnes, Cooperstown, N.Y. 

Miss Patten Beard, Norwalk, Conn. 

John L. Beattie, Sr., Abingdon, Va. 

Lt. j.g. R. G. Beck, USS Baltimore, New York, 


ING Ye 5 
Mrs. Albert Becker, Wadena, Minn. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Bennett, Canton, Ohio 
W. T. Benthin, Burbank, Calif. 
Mrs. Dorothy Berson, Winfield, Kansas 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Bicknell, Emporia, Kansas 
Mrs. Ada Binion, Soldier, Ky. 
Mr. and Mrs. Laurence Blotz, Los ene N.M. 
Richard Blum, Camp Gordon, Ga. 
Rand Boggs, Grayson, Ky. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Borkey, Templeton, Calif. 
Paul K. Borkey, Templeton, Calif. 
Mrs. G. J. Bowerly, Springfield, Ore. 
Walter Brandow, Descanso, Calif. 
John Bregger, Clemson, S.C. 
Mrs. L. O. Brockmann, Havre, Mont. 
Mrs. W. H. Brodie, Manteca, Calif. 
Mr. and Mrs. George Brownell, 
Ala. 
Miss Julia Buehler, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Edward L. Burke, Bryson City, N.C. 
Mrs. Helen Burke, Willoughby, Ohio 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Campbell, Urbana, Ohio 
Mrs. Christian Carstensen, Las Vegas, Nev. 
Ira Castles, Kingston, R.I. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. V. Cave, Green, Iowa 
William Cheney, Pulaski, N.Y. 


Birmingham, 


Lt. j.g. M. G. Coerper, USS Baltimore, New 
works N.Y). 

R. D. Cole, Shreveport, La. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Collins, Nyack, N.Y. 


James Coon, Corvallis, Ore. 

Alfred Cooper, Swift Current, Sask, Can. 
Sidney Coumans, Washougal, Wash. 

Gene S. Cox, Nacogdoches, Tex. 

Cpl. John Crockett, Ft. Benning, Ga. 

Mrs. Dorothy Crompton, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Donald L. Crooks, Redwood Falls, Minn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Cross, Spokane, Wash. 
Victor Crown, Chicago, IIl. 

Mrs. H. O. Dahlke, Athens, Ga: 

Taylor Daniels, Altus, Okla. 

Alvin Dares, Pompano Beach, Fla. 

Charles Davis, Santa Margarita, Calif. 

Mr. and Mrs. Forest Davis, Plainfield, Vt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugen Edson, District Heights, Md. 
Mrs. Everett Elliott, Carlton, Ore. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Ellis, New York 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Hissele, Los Alamos, N.M. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Eminger, Wenatchee, Wash. 
Wallace Ericson, Dunedin, Fla. 

Mrs. J. E. Fields, Sault Ste Marie, Mich. 

Ralph Forsaith, Jr., La Paz, Bolivia, S.A. 

Mrs. William Freifield, Edmonton, Alberta, Can. 
Mr. and Mrs. B. E. Frost, Cristobal, Canal Zone 
Mrs. Earl T. Frost, Brady Lake, Ohio 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gale, Jr. Corpus Christi, 
Texas : ‘ 
Mrs. Margaret Garcia, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Lt. Darwin Golden, Weaver, S.D 


F. P. Goldman, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Gowing, Honolulu, T.H. 


Miss Dolores Grant, Kitchener, Ont., Can. 
Gilbert Gredler, Anamosa, Iowa 

Dr. and Mrs. Walter Grenell, Fulton, Ky. 
Miss Gertrude Grotophorst, Florence, Mass. 


Francis Gurney, Luray, Va. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Hagberg, Madras, 
Pfe. Raymond Hahn, Ft. Monmouth, N.J. 
William Hall, Deseronto, Can. 
Mrs. Herbert’ Hart, Moore, Mont. 
Cecil Haver, Mapleton, N.D. 
ae nue Mrs. Thomas Heckman, Castro Valley, 
alif. 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Heimann, New York, N.Y. 
L. A. L. Herbert, Naval Base, S.D. 
Mrs. Annes Hess, Scranton, Pa. 
Frank Hevel, Oswego, Kan. 
Walter Hiestand, Camden, Ark. 
W. F. Hinrichs, Mankato, Minn. 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell J. Holmes, Glen Rock, Pa. 
John Edward Hooper, Whangarei, New Zealand 
Mrs. B. F. Howe, Titusville, Pa. 
C. BE. Hoyt, Portland, Ore. 
eye ath INS Jenseii, Camp Pickett, Va. 
Howard Jackson, Metaline Falls, Wash. 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Jacobsen, Canton, N.Y. 
Mrs. O. H. Jeffreys, Adel, Iowa 
Miss Ida Jenks, Bellaire, ‘Mich. 
Mrs. Carl Johnson, Worthington, Minn. 
pie Edith Johnson, Marion, Mass. 
G. Jones, Oakridge, N.C. 
ie M. E. Kaye, Clearfield, Ogden, Utah 
Mrs. Ruth Keith, Kirtland, N.M. 
Horton, Kenner, Carbondale, Til. 
William Kenney, Grand Forks, N.D. 
Ciene Kerr, Walled Lake, Mich. 
Mrs. Monica Kirkwood, Henderson, Ky. 
Anton Kovar, Mont Alto, Pa. 
Miss Ruth Kremer, Ridgewood, N.Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Kuhnke, Igloo, S.D. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Kuykendall, Olympia, 
Wash. 
William Lassiter, Raleigh, N.C. 
Richard Lang, Oteen, N.C. 
Mrs. H. P. Layer, Warren, Ohio 
Mrs. Lois Learn, Irving, Tex. 
Herbert H. Legg, Jr., Olympia, Wash. 
Mrs. Fred Leggitt, Anderson, Mo. 
Dr. and Mrs. Donald Lehman, Elk City, Okla. 
Armand Lemieux, Lowell, Mass. 
P. C. Lindon, ‘Leeds, Ala. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert LaBelle, Geneva, N.Y. 
Stanley Luft, Rogersville, Tenn. 
Mrs. Julie Mabee, Monteagle, Tenn. 
Frank MacArtor, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Mrs. Archie MacDonald, Buhl, Idaho 
Me and Mrs. John MacKeen, Shawville, 
an. 
J. Steven Makara, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Ernst MaKechnie, Burlington, Mass. 
A. Malmgren, Fargo, N.C. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
Woodbury, N.J. 
Herndon Mann, Hinton, W.Va. 
Perry Mann, Covington, Va. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Mason, Gorham, Me. 
Capt. H. B. Matty, Jr., Keesler AFB, Miss. 
Mrs. R. D. Meredith, San Diego, Calif. 
Grant Merrill, Red Bluff, Calif. 
Mrs. Julian Merrill, Quebec, Canada 
Mrs. Leo Mielziner, Newtown, Conn. 
Mrs. Nina Mitchell, Rapid City, S.D. 
Joseph Miller, Willamansett, Mass. 
Harry Monzo, Upper Darby, Pa. 
Dr. Aldrich Moore, Montgomery, Ala. 
J. O. W. Moore, Modesto, Calif. 
J. W. Morton, Edmonton, Alberta, Gan. 
Henry Nelson, Long Island City, N.Y. 
Elton Neuton, Seattle, Wash. 
Islwyn Nicholas, South ae Britain 
Gene Nichols, New York, 
K. M. Nikaido, West Los Rens Calif. 
William Orr, Great Lakes USNTO. IIl. 
Mrs. Irma Otto, Center Sandwich, N.H. 
Robert Park, Gainesville, Fla. 


India 


Quebec, 


Manchester, Jr., 


besa Florence and Stella Parrott, Woodland, 
1¢n. 

Kenneth Pearson, Mercer, Pa. 

Nicholas Pecukonis, Ballston Spa, N.Y. 


Mrs. Wellington Pegg, Wenatchee, Wash. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Petersen and family, Manito- 
woe, Wis. 

Mrs. H. G. Pfleeger, Cody, Wyo. 

Thomas Pickett, DeKalb, Jll. 

Mrs. A. C. Potter, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mrs. Ruth Price, Mobile, Ala. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Quarles, Ridge Spring, S.C. 

Mrs. E. F. Reed, Inspiration, Ariz. 

Tit. Lonis Reeder. Presque Isle AFB, Me. 

Miss Elizabeth Rife, Chicago, III. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Ross, Montgomery, Ala. 

Ross Rogers, Jr., Sewickley, Pa. 

Miss Marian Roper, Miami, Fla. 

D. G. Rosberg, Washburn, N.D. 

Robert Ross, Kew Gardens, N.Y. 

Ben Roth, Fairbury, Ill. 

Gil Rowland, Greenville, S.C. 

W. M. Rowland, Pensacola, Fla. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cheter Ryniker, Deestur, Ill. 

Mrs. Nicholas Sabadosh. Brecksville, Ohio 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis M. Sack, Tampa, Fla. 

Gilbert Sanford, Montgomery, Ala. 

John Saunier, Waterford, N.Y. 

Mrs. Mabel Sayre-Smith, Portland, Ore. 

Lt. j.g. Ralph Schneidenhelm, USN Boston, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Schwing, Greenville, Pa. 

Rodney Scofield. APO 111 c/o P.M. New York 

Mr. and Mrs. Morgan Self, London, Ont., Can. 


Marvin Shadel, Athens, Tenn. 

Robert Shields, Litchfield, Conn. 

Adolph Sievers, Mt. Carmel, III. 

John Sims, Sault Ste Marie, Mich. 

Mrs. Walter Skeels, Rosiclare, Ill. 

Mrs. F. C. Smith, Missoula, Mont. 

Mrs. Clarence Smith, Sparks, Nev. 

William Smith, Swannanoa, N.C. 

Frank Soloan, Yarmouth, N.S., Can. 

Dr. and Mrs. William Spear, Lisbon Falls, Me. 

Charles Speeg, Slaughter, La. 

Theodore Stackpole, Hazelwood, N.C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stebbins, Meatline Falls, 
Wash. 

Mrs. Margaret Steffens, Massillon, Ohio 

Miss Dolores Steinecke, Sarasota, Fla. 

Stephen Steinecke, Sarasota, Fla. 

Mrs. Myrtle Stelzer, Webb City, Mo. 

Clarence Stephenson, Marion Center, Pa. 

Mrs. John Stevenson, Delphos, Ohio 

Mrs. Everett Stonequist, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

Claude Street, Pittsburg, Kan. 

Samuel Stubbs, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 

Isaac Sutton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. D. Swartz, Newport, Pa. 

Haswell Swasey, Jr., Greenville, Miss. 

Mrs. C. E. Tanner, Faulkton, S.D. 

J. N. Tattersall, Trona, Calif. 

H. W. Taylor, Lessard, Alberta, Can. 

George Teel, Raleigh, N.C. 

Philip Thair, Fargo, N.D. 

Miss Mignon Therrell, Grenada, Miss. 

Mrs. Alice Thomson, Woodlyn, Pa. 

T. Ezell Tindall, Spartanburg, S.C. 

Dr. Rudolph Toch, APO, New York, N.Y. 

Philip Tolman, Ocean City, N.J. 

Anthony Toluba, Dallas, Pa. 

R. E. Tomlin, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mrs. N. G. Tory, Wichita, Kan. 

Mrs. Amos Townsend, Atwater, Calif. 

Henry Trapp, Casper, Wyo. 

Fred Umbreit, Pomona Park, Fla. 

Mrs. C. R. Urban, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Mrs. W. E. Van den Bosch, Des Plaines, Ill. 

Miss Inez Vaughan, Plattsbure, N.Y. 

Mrs. Alice Wallace, Saginaw, Mich. 

Mrs. Hugh Walker, The Dalles, Ore. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Ward, Ridley Park, Pa. 

Harry Warner, Savannah, Gal 

Warren Watkins, Oceanside, Calif. 

Mrs. M. Watson, Ossining, N.Y. 

Harold Wheelr, "Zachery, La. 

Capt. John White, New York, N.Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Wight, Kingston, Ont., 

Daniel Wilhoft, Groton, Conn. ‘ 

Ralph Wilson, Lorain, Ohio 

Mrs. John Winger, Mansfield, Ohio 

Howard Woodham, Hopewell, Va. 

Mrs. H. A. Woolford, Honolulu, T.H. 

Andrew Wright, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Can. 


Meadville Conference 


The First Unitarian Church 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. Erleng Alfee 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Appelby 
Mrs. Sigrid Owens Baeumler 
Howard W. Baeumler 

Mrs. Ruth Martin Castelli 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. Chester 
Miss Carolina deLeeuw 

Mr. and Mrs. Alton J. Delius 
Mrs. Lucy Cary Ehrke 

Miss Ruth C. Hy 

Mrs. Jane M. Frankensteen 

Miss Ingeborg E. Golde 

Charles G. Guzzetta, Jr. 

Mrs. Noreen Hewitt Hartzburg 
Mrs. Carolyn Weber Heyman 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Holt 
Dr. and Mrs. Oliver P. Jones 
Dr. and Mrs. W. Donald Leslie 
Richard H. Marshall, Jr. 

Gordon R. Mayer 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert BE. Maynard 
Mr. and Mrs. John Orzulak 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin F. Schaefer 
Miss Marguerite Stockberger 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Adam Thor 
Mrs. Geraldine Ayres Ulrich 
Howard T. Valyear 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald J. Willower 


The First Unitarian Church 
of Cleveland, Ohio 


(Universalist - Unitarian) 


R. Wallace Adler 

Henry Babcox 

Mr. and Mrs. John Bass 

Miss Diane Benjamin 

Mrs. Herman Besser 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilson G. Betzner 
Mr. and Mrs. Kirk L. Benson 
Judge and Mrs. Harry L. Hastman 
Miss Sue Haton 

Rex Gosling 

James L. Griffith 

William A. Hazlett 

Miss Marian S. Holmes 

Mrs. Diana Winston Kerner 


Robert H. Kwis 

Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Lee 

Mrs. Guy Morrow 

Mr. and Mrs. William B. Norris 
Rev. Nugene B. Navias 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Peabody 
Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Peacock 
Mare P. Raia 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard J. Rancourt 
William C. Roberts 

Mr. and Mrs. Otto Rose 

Miss June Rozanek 

Miss Dolores Schwimmer 

Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Strand 

Mr. and Mrs. I. E. Walker 
Burns Weston 

Mrs. John Yaeger 


The West Shore Unitarian Church 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Mrs. H. R. Bergen 

Mrs. Jayne Reid Carver 

Mr. and Mrs. S. T. Carvey 

Mr. and Mrs. K. C. Clark 

Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Davison 
Mrs. Edgar G. Dunham 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert G. Dyktor 
Mr. and Mrs. John C. Everett 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce J. Ferencz 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren E. Fleischner 
Dr. and Mrs. Gerhart Groetzinger 
Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Hense 

Mrs. L. L. Hercik 

Arthur M. Hoagland 

Mr. and Mrs. Dwight Joyce 

Mr. and Mrs. Leroy H. Kelley 
E. J. Killear 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lande 

Mr. and Mrs. George A. Lehner 
Mrs. Ruth Lyth 

Mr. and Mrs. G. C. MacIntyre 
Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Martindale 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman Miles 
Mr. and Mrs. N. P. Miller 
Charles Myers 

Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Prince 

Dr. and Mrs. Richard Schermerhorn 
James Sherman 

Whitney Slater 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Sommer 
Mrs. Robert Stokley 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Ternes 
Mrs. Homer Tielke 

Mr. and Mrs. William O. Uraneck 
Mrs. Sally L. Whalley 

Dr. and Mrs. David C. Williams 
Mr. and Mrs. George Wisneskey 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis Zangerle 


Independent Congregational Church— 
Unitarian of Meadville, Pa. 


Mrs. William Byham 

Clarence Carter 

Mr. and Mrs. David Dibbell 
Mrs. Calvin Dolan 

Mr. and Mrs. John Edwards 
Mrs. Helen Ferlin 

Bruce Gapp 

Mrs. Donald B. Hadlock 

Mrs. E. A. Horne 

Mrs. Ardele Hull 

Harvey Kaplan 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Martin 
Frank McKelvey 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Randall 
Mr. and Mrs. William Rankin 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Richmond 
Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Schwing 
Mr. and Mrs. Julius Turner 
Mrs. Kate Van Horne 


Church of Our Father 
Unitarian 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Andrews 
Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Armstrong 
Dr. and Mrs. R. H. Elder 

Mrs. H. T. Fortune 

Mrs. C. E. Halpin 

Donald Harwood 

Dr. Victor Harwood 

Mr. and Mrs. H. EF. Kidd - 
Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Marshfield 
Dr. and Mrs. G. L. Osberg 

Dr. J. E. Rehder 

Miss Gerda Selman 

Dr. and Mrs. F. S. Thatcher 


The First Unitarian Church 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dr. and Mrs. Jagdish C. Agarwal 
Mrs. Lila S. Barker 

William G. Baylor 

Mrs. Lewis Z. Birmingham, Jr. 
Robert Boucek 

Blue Allen Carstenson 

Robert H. Cook 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred C. Engel 

Jacob Throne Evanson 

Mr. and Mrs. Marcel M. Fertig 
Mrs. William Foster 

Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Fowler, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren L. Ganong 
Mrs. Glenn Miller Harkeom 

Mr. and Mrs. Horrall Harrington 
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A. B. Horn 

Mrs. Jeanne Jewell 

Mrs. Bertha Jordan 

Mrs. Catharine Lyon 

Mrs. B. J. Mair : 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael L. Milkis 
LeRoy H. Miller 

Miss Cornelia Fisher Motz 

Mrs. Annamae Norris 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard C. Oswant 
Mrs. Jane Richardson 

Mr. and Mrs. John Ross 

Milo W. Sample 

Jon Wilson Smith 

Raymond W. Tinker 

Mr. and Mrs. William Uhrich 
Edward J. Wasp 

Mrs. Barbara Witkovich 


First Unitarian Church, Toledo, Ohio 


Miss Janet K. Black 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Bocker 
Mr. and Mrs. James G. Bond 
Mr. and Mrs. James G. Bonine 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis E. Brown, Sr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis E. Brown, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert P. Camp 
Mr. and Mrs. Roland Clabaugh 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl E. Comstock 
Mr. and Mrs. Everett Crannell 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Donald DeMuth 
Miss Patricia L. Drummond 
Miss Eleanor Ann Eppstein 
Mrs. Carl J. Fischer 
Miss Jolie Florence 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred J. Franklin 
Mrs. Syd Frantz 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard E. Frost 
George W. Gaekle, Jr. 
Mrs. Ruth M. Hannum 
Miss Gloria Harner 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Havas 
Mrs. Edith M. Hillier 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Hoff 
Miss Elizabeth B. Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Zoltan Kiraly 
Mrs. Robert La Munyon 
Mrs. Grace J. Landon 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard R. Lippert 
Dr. and Mrs. I. J. Mehlman 
B. F. Miller 
Miss Florence Miller 
Mrs. Penna Miller 
Mrs. Norman Nunamaker 
Mrs. William A. Parr 
Robert Poole 
Mrs. Joseph Powell 
Walter H. Reichenbach 
Harold J. Rightmyer 
Mr. and Mrs. Keith E. Samuelson 
Mr. and Mrs. John Sargent 
Mrs. Clarence E. Schwarz 
Mrs. Charles H. Scribner 
Mrs. Elaine Sherwin 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis R. Sidle 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Snyder 
Miss Lila Sponseller 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis A. States 
bya Ernst Sternfeld 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward G. Szymanski 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Taylor 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert M. Vischer 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Ward 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Welling 
Mr. and Mrs. Willard Zucker 


First Unitarian Congregation of Toronto 


Mr. and Mrs. Norman J. Abbott 
George Baker 

Mrs. Margaret Betts 

Miss Jane Cassidy 

Mr. and Mrs. Ross Chisholm 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Davis 

Miss Margaret Dawson 

Mrs. Mary Doan 

Forest Dullege 

Mrs. Minnie Edgar 

Miss Ruth Elder 

Mrs. Kevin Finegan 

Miss Svea L. Fried 

Wilfred Grant 

William Harding 

H. P. Hinton 

Miss Kathlyn B. Hinton 

Pim Hissink 

Miss Alex Hortig 

Eric Hardy 

Miss Rotaud Herzberg 

Jack Humphries 

Miss Patricia Innes 

Dezsoe Iszlay 

Mr. and Mrs. David B. Jackson 
Mr. and Mrs. John Keogh 

Dr. and Mrs. Frederick Lackie 
John Lister 

Mrs. M. W. Lister 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Ludwick 
Lloyd E. MacHattie 

Mr. and Mrs. John S. McAllister 
Robert Ian McClure 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Jarvis McCurdy 
Mrs. R. L. MeIntosh 

Gilbert S. Martin 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Meth 
Viado Milinkovic 

Mr. and Mrs. James Mills 

Miss Irma Monson 

Mrs. Matilda Nelson 


New Unitarians 


et 


Donald C. Owen 

John L. Patterson ° 
Miss Ann Marie Pontson 

Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Prentice 
Miss Patricia Rideout 

Charles F. Rogers 

Joe Round 

Mrs. Gertrude Ryback 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Sanders 
Mrs. Anne Shannon 

Miss Victoria Sigurgeirson 

Mrs. William Sloan 

Stanley Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Snyder 
Mrs. Ruth Stewart 

Mr. and Mrs. Kurt Swinton 
Charles Szathmary 

Joseph Szent-Ivanyi 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Thomas 
Miss Nancy Thomson 

Mr. and Mrs. William D. Tucker 
Miss Katharine Wood ; 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Harry Williams 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan E. Wilson 
Miss Constance I. Young 


Middle Atlantic States Council 


Unitarian Church of Arlington, Va. 


Miss Hildegarde Alm 
William H. Backus 

Mrs. Florence C. Backus 
Kenneth A. Bohr 

Mrs. Gwyneth G. Bohr 
H. K. Bradford 

Mrs. Laura V. Bradford 
Rev. Edwin C. Broome, Jr. 
Mrs. Madelyn Kay Broome 
Miss Sally Ann Burch 
Mrs. Mary Stuart Chamberlain 
Miss Johnie Christion 
Warren F. Cline 

Mrs. Warren F. Cline 
Samuel J. Dennis 

Mrs. Elin T. Dennis 
Menard Doswell, 3rd. 
Sherrod East 

Mrs. Dorothy East 

Mrs. Margaret E. Fien 
Stephen S. Fishe 

Mrs. Emily S. Fishe 
Mrs. D. H. Frost 

Ernest Garfield 

Mrs. Marion Gartield 
Richard Green 

Mrs. Louise G. Groetzinger 
Miss Louise Groetzinger 
Pvt. Ruth E. Gutgesell 
Mrs. Janet B. Harmon 
Hugh C. Haw 

Col. Robert J. Irish 
Mrs. Evelyn D. Irish 
Charles J. jerome 

Mrs. Dorothea G. Jerome 
Lt. jg. Jack F. Jones 
Mrs. Jack F. Jones 
Mrs. Ralph C. Jones 
Edward Robert Kandel 
Mrs. Sarah F. Kandel 
Miss Patricia C. Knapp 
Mrs. Foster V. La Hue 
Mrs. G. W. Long 

J. James McPherson 
Robert E. Menze 

Mrs. Maurine P. Menze 
Michael Montalbano 

Mrs. Gretchen Montalbano 
Dr. Joseph Neuendorffer 
Mrs. Joseph A. Neuendorffer 
Arthur J. Norstrom 
Mrs. Lolly B. Norstrom 
Edward J. Osten 

Mrs. Olive Osten 

Mrs. Lucille Osten 
Charles E. Planck 

Mrs. Carolyn H. Planck 
Mrs. Lois M. Rettie 
James W. Rice 

Mrs. Jean M. Rice 
Donald Richmond 

Mrs. Donald Richmond 
Charles B. Rovin 

Mrs. Rosewitha Rovin 
William H. Rush 

Pfe. Dorothy Schandler 
Maleolm E. Smith 

Mrs. Helene C. Smith 
Richard Werth 

Mrs. Blanche F. Werth 
Miss Nancy T. Whitman 
Mrs. Pearl E. Wilber 
Mrs. Thomas W. Wolfe 
Willard H. Woodruff 
Mrs. Hlaine Woodruff 


First Unitarian Church, Baltimore 


Stanley Alseth 

John EK. Alsup 

Miss Virginia D. Armstrong 
Mr. and Mrs. Justin L. Baker 
Eugene M. Beck 

Mrs. James Browne 

Karl Brunings, Sr. 


New Unitarians 
SS are Se oe tr mem 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald B. Buckley 
Mr. and Mrs. Clifford S. Case 
Mrs. Leonard H. Cohan 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Warren Crawford 
Mrs. Emma W. Cross 

Mrs. Antoinetta DiRocco 

Mr. and Mrs. Horace E. Donoho 
Mrs. Octave DuSossoit 

Mr. and Mrs. John A. Engel, Jr. . 
Dr. and Mrs. Richard M. Fleming 
Mrs. James A. Hall 

Miss Tobalee Isaacs 

Mr. and Mrs. George C. Jester 
Mr. and Mrs. William B. Johnson 
Albert Kahn 

Mrs. June W. Kangas 

Mr. and Mrs. Garland S. Keith 

J. Q. Kessinger 

Mrs. Robert T. Killman 

Mrs. Patricia D. Kimble 

H. Dean Koelling 

Albert Larichiuta 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Larrabee 
Miss Gretchen Lausch 

Mr. and Mrs. William E. Lehr 
Misses Carole and Marilyn C. Litty 
Miss Eddie McCormick 

Mr. an Mrs. Samson McDowell 
Mr. and Mrs. Rex R. Meyer 

Miss Ethel A. Miller 

Mrs. Mary N. Minor 

William A. Monaco 

Miss Emily M. Muller 

Miss Nancy B. Ogden 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmond G. Otton 
Miss Helen BE. Pausch 

Mrs. S. Charles Pennington, Jr. 
Miss M. Katherine Pitman 

Mrs. Charles H. Reed, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor S. Reynolds 
Mrs. Irene Self 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Slater 
Mrs. Adam G. Snyder 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Sobel 
Mr. and Mrs. William T. Stanley 
Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey A. Stemple 
Miss Bettie Owings Summers 
Mrs. Linden D. Summers 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin K. Wade 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Walker, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sherman E. Wantz 
Mrs. Patricia R. Ward 

Miss Helen L. Warner 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald S. Wehrenberg 
Harry A. Wiebking 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Williams, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. G. T. Woodward 
Mrs. Alberta B. Ziegler 

Mr. and Mrs. James P. Furrate 


The Reformed Christian Church 
(Unitarian) of Barneveld, N. Y. 


Miss Belva May Wall 
Miss Carol Jane Wall 
Miss Terralyn Ann Wall 


Unitarian Church of Germantown, Pa. 


Dr. and Mrs. J. Lawrence Angel 
Mrs. John Avery 

Robert C. Boyle 

Miss Evelyn Elizabeth Bready 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Brierly 
Richard Brobyn 

Donald R. Brown 

Joseph S. Clark, Jr. 

Miss Priscilla Deane 

Mrs. John L. deRabot 

Miss Hilda Ferris 

Mrs. William H. Forster 
Donald R. Freund 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert G. Frost 
Miss Virginia Fulmer 

Mr. and Mrs. Bertrand W. Hayward 
Mrs. M. V. Hitrovo 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Holmes 
Mrs. Robert S. P. Homer 

Mrs. Elaine M. Howarth 

Miss Helen Judith Hunsicker 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Russell Jones 
Miss Helen Lake 

Anthony P. LeBoutillier 

Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Linton 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmer A. Lissfelt 
Miss Jo Ann Lissfelt 

Mr. and Mrs. William E. Lunt, Jr. 
Charles $. Mack 

Edward W. Madeira 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Robert Mako 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Martin 
Mr. and Mrs. Goetz M. Mayer 
Miss Marianne Mayer 

Miss Isabel F. Milligan 

Miss Pearl Mitchell 

Edward R. O’Brien, Jr. 

Miss Carolyn L. Parmenter 


Mrs. James M. Platt 

Mrs. A. L. Rose 

Mr. and Mrs. N. E. Rowland 

L. Richard Shumacher 

Mr. and Mrs. William E. Singer 
Miss Jean A. Spera 

Charles E. Taylor 

Mrs. Frank Terwilliger 

Mr. and Mrs. Werner R. Voigt 
Mr. and Mrs. Glenn M. White 
Mrs. John C. Whitesell 

Mrs. Ella B. Wilkening 

Miss Ina C. Wisner 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Richard Worrell 


Hackensack Unitarian Church 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Mrs. Leon Appleman 
Miss Ora Burns 
Mrs. Natalie Burns 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Duffy 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph P. Hayes 
Mrs. Shirley Georgiou 
Mrs. C. T. Horton (transfer) 
Mrs. Louise Keeney 
7 EDoad King 

and Mrs. John Lydecker 
Me and Mrs. C. Queller 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincent L. Richards 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Ross 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Taylor 
Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Timbrell 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Virgil 


Church of Our Father, Lancaster, Pa. 
(partial list) 


Walter Warren Wagar 

Mr. and Mrs. Arling C. Hazlett 
Robert S. Wilson 

Miss Joan Carol Johnston 

Alfred F. Kucaba 

Prof. and Mrs. Richard Martin Foose 
Mrs. Richard S. Wenger 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Frank Brackbill 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald G. Randall 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Wilcox 
Mrs. James O. Sampson 


Church of All Souls, N. Y. C. 
(partial list) 


Harold Edmund Brennan 

Gioia Frances Chadwick Connell 
Elizabeth Russel-Bontron Hutchison 
Katherine Miziaszek Land 

Cecilie Elspeth Schramm Leucthman 
Anna Bonk Liebel 

William Shipman Maulsby 

Dorothy Louise Maybaum 

Edith Constance McIntosh 

M. Autumn Robinson 

Bridget M. Snyder 

Alexander Veerman 

Catharina Ketellapper Verman 
Rose Boros Weress 

Alice Fairfield Moody Wheelwright 
Farley Wilder Wheelwright 
Christine Hebach Wilmarth 
Marjorie Redmond Wood 


Community Church, N. Y. C. 
(partial list) 


Mr. and Mrs. Milton Adler 
Mrs. Alma Alexander 
Mr. and Mrs. Bil Baird 
Anatole Beck 

Mrs. Elizabeth Breymeier 
Mrs. E. W. Brousseau 
Henry W. Burnham 

Miss E. Regina Chaser 
Dr. S. Bernard Cohen 
Mel Collins 

Joseph Concert 

Ivan Costello 

G. Richard Davis 

Mrs. Fran I. Fox 

Miss Sally Herman 

Miss Norma Holmes 

Mrs. Elizabeth Jones 
Joseph Abiose Jones 

Miss Bessie D. Keiser 
Miss Pauline Krepela 
Charles J. Lane 

Mrs. Anita Marburg Lerner 
Irwin Miness 

Miss Fern Nichols 
Morton Pardes 

Mrs. Reba Randale 
Clifford Rubenstein 

Miss Rachel Shorey 

Miss Rose Stern 

Mrs. Margaret R. Sutherland 
Mrs. Reubio O. Thomas 
Mrs. Herbert C. Van Pel 
S. Yudkoff 


Church of Our Father, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Mrs. Howard Bowen 
Mrs. Raymond Rourke 
Miss Eleanor G. Woolsey 


Mr. and Mrs. Christian Holt 

Mr. and Mrs. Maleolm Nelson, Jr. 
Mrs. Eugene Howell 

Mrs. Albert Abrams 

Richard Archer-Shee 


The First Unitarian Church of Essex County 
Orange, N. J. 


Mrs. Ruth T. Anderson 

John C. Allen 

Mrs. Maria Alvino 

Richard Alpert 

Mr. and Mrs. David Berninghausen 
George B. Cunningham 

Mrs. Elaine Dennis 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred L. Farley 
Miss Gertrude Farley 

Mrs. Fred Farley 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Ford 
Mrs. John Frew 

Mrs. Claire Goodale 

Miss Georgia A. Howard 

Robert Hunting 

John L. Hunting 

Miss Winnifred Hunting 

Dr. Walter Seth Kipnis 

Mrs. Walter S. Kipnis 

Mrs. Norma P. Leitch 

Mrs. Mary Marden 

Mr. and Mrs. Ress M. Riegel 
Mrs. Gregory Russo 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Stableford 
Stanley Skertson, Jr. 

Mrs. R. D. Silliman 

Mrs. Gilbert Stewart 

Mrs. Ethel T. Stolte 

Dr. and Mrs. Paul L. White 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond E. Young 


First Unitarian Society, Plainfield, N. J. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold W. Frevert 
Mrs. Charles Darway 

Herbert M. Gesner, III 

Mrs. Graham Hillerns 

Mrs. George M. Krause 

Milton C. Laidlaw 

Mrs. Marjorie B. Robinson 

Miss Katherine L. Roxburgh 
Louis P. Starkweather, III 

Mrs. Charles Samenfild 


All Souls’ Church, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. S. M. Anderson 

Walter M. Anglin 

Mrs. William W. Arnett 

Mrs. Anne VY. Alling 

Miss Carolyn Andervont 

Mrs. H. W. Andervont 

Mrs. John Bachman 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur H. Baldinger 
Miss Frances Ballinger 

Mrs. Wallace O. Bassford 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger P. Batchelder 
Robert A. Berrien 

Miss Doris Blake 

Massie W. Blankinship, Jr. 
Joseph A. Boyer, Jr. 

Mrs. Irene R. Brungart 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis W. Butz 
Mr. and Mrs. Phillip H. Cate 
Frank B. Casey 

Miss Alice West Clark 

Richard E. Copley 

Francis K. Cook 

Mrs. C. R. Cox 

George W. Cronyn 

Robert Crosson 

Miss Fina Laverne Cruse 

Mrs. Lois B. Dean 

Mrs. Miriam G. Deane 

Thomas H. Dixon 

Mrs.) Da Ca Dyer 

Andrew W. Edson 

Mr. and Mrs. Lynn Eldridge 
Miss Nancy G. Eliot 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert J. Evers 
Ivan Fischer 

Miss Elizabeth Foster 

Paul P. Foster 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip BE. Franklin 
Mrs. Daveda M. Garver 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund A. Gibson 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Gilbert 
Miss Ruth S. Gill 

Mrs. Virgil N. Gilman 

Mrs. Anne Burt Goff : 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas E. Golovin 
Miss Lorna Grayson 

Mrs. Karl J. Grimm 

Mrs. Margaret R. Grubb 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter E. Hager 
Benton Thomas Hickok 

Mr. and Mrs. John F. Hilliard 
Paul E. Hanchett 

Walter Hanson 

Mrs. Fanny Ross Henbest 

Mrs. Robert Herr 

Mrs. Edith N. Hippensteel 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Holt 
Mrs. Bion B. Howard 

Miss Margery D. Howarth 

Mrs. Paul V. Howe 

Miss Joan S. Hull 

Dr. Carol Jackson 

Fred B. Jackson, Jr. 
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Mrs. H. E. Jones 

Paul Kanstoroom 

Mrs. John R. Kendrick 

Mr. Otto G. Kiehn, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Knight 
Mrs. Gabriel Dolenga-Kovalevsky 
Miss Susan Ann Koch 

Mr. and Mrs. Jobn T. Kramer, Jr. 
Lt. Penelope E. Kupsinel 

Miss Gerry Lavagnino 

Mr. and Mrs. Webster Hoyt Laing 
John W. Lewis 

Miss Martha Louise Little 4 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis A. Linville 
Miss Norma L. Lewis 

Miss Edna Lingreen 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce L. McCraney 
Michael J. McKnight 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard F. McMurdie 
Mrs. John E. MacNab 

Mr. and Mrs. Hunter Madison 
Lennart Maliniak 

Mrs. Lillian A. Martin 

Orlando D. Martino 

John F. Meredith 

David Lewis Moore 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. Monsees 
Mr. and Mrs. Merrill G. Murray 
Miss Merrillan Murray 

George C. Murray 

Miss Helen Elaine Neal 

Miss Hope O’Connor 

Ogba A. Okorie 

Richard L. Oliver 

Olav A. Olsen 

Miss Irene Osborne 

Mrs. Haven B. Page 

Mrs. Susie C. Palmer 

Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Paterson 

Mr. and Mrs. George C. Pendleton 
Miss Marie Lucy Puglisi 

John W. Quinnam 

Miss Audrey Ratchford 

Mr. and Mrs. Ogden C. Reed 

Miss Suzanne Reed 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Reichel 
Ernest W. Reisner 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Rogers 
Mrs. Margaret B. Rogerson 
Paul Russell 

Miss Ora B. Rycraw 

Miss Margaret Sawyer 

Dwight Saylor 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Schroeder 
Miss Sylvia Shafroth 

Will Shafroth 

Willard D. Sharpe 

Mrs. Morris H. Shepard 

Mrs. Lillian DiG. Shroyer 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Simpson 
Mrs. Clarence N. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Guy D. Smith 
Henry C. Smith, Jr. 

Stuart M. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. Smiley, II 
Mrs. F. L. Snyder 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur N. Soronen 
Miss Mary J. Spence 

Robert A. Spurr 

Miss Mary Nan Steel 

Mrs. R. R. Sutton 

Giles D. Tabor 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter S. Telep 
Mr. and Mrs. Phillip A. Terrell 
Miss Ruth Tod 

Daniel S. Tolman 

William S. Towne 

Mr. and Mrs. Angus C. Tregidga 
Mrs. Francis Tregidga 

Lt. and Mrs. John McK. Tucker 
Mr. and Mrs. Clifford F. Valentine 
Harry R. Van Cleve 

Mrs. Frieda Alice Voss 

Mrs. Priscilla Parks Walker 

Mr. and Mrs. James E. Walsh 
Ralph F. Webster 

Mrs. Lansing Wells 

Miss Ruth Welty 

J. H. Westover 

Mr. and Mrs. David J. Weiner 
Curtis F. White, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. George A. White 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin LL. White 
Denis Whittaker 

Capt. Arnold H. Williams 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. Woodbury 


All Souls’ Church—Washington 
Montgomery County Unitarian Center 


Mr. and Mrs. Curtis F. Adams 
Mrs. Joseph A. Arena 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Backus 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Bell 
Mrs. Paul V. Betters 

Miss Katharine S. Bliss 

Mrs. D. S. Bliss 

Mr. and Mrs. Kurt Borchardt 
Mr. and Mrs. Kimberly Bowman 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Reed Bradley 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Bray 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar J. Brower 
Mrs. Philip S. Brown 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederic O. Bundy 
Mr. and Mrs. John D. Cassis 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Cooke 


Mrs. Sara Thompson DeSilva 

Mrs. W. H. Dial 

Rudolph Dieffenbach 

Miss Ann Dieffenbach ’ } 

Commodore and Mrs. Frederick P. Dillon 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Dow 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore J. Downey 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence D. Hgbert 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Elkins 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Elting Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas S. Ely 

Mrs. John L. Eric at 

Mr. and Mrs. Weston P. Figgins 

Mrs. Noell L. Fischer 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrison F. Fitts 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyman EH. Fourt 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Gannaway 

Mrs. Gertrude B. Gantz 

Mrs. Louis Gieser 

Mrs. R. T. Hall 

Mrs. Edward W. Harding 

Mrs. M. H. Henschel 

Mr. and Mrs. David B. Hexter 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph H. Hobdey 

Mrs. H. W. Hochbaum 

Mrs. L. B. Honeycutt, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Hopfield 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul C. Howard 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Horner 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph W. Imlay 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur C. Irving 

Mr. and Mrs. Dan Jones 

Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Kamarck 

Mrs. Fred C. Kelly 

Miss Patricia Koehler 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Boyd Ladd 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Stewart Lester, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. MacWilliams 

Mrs. Ralph G. McIntyre 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald W. Mader 

Mr. and Mrs. James Earle Miller 

Mrs. David Minard 

Mr. and Mrs. Junius Morris 

Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Nuckolls 

Miss Elizabeth Oliver 

Mrs. Sadie L. Oliver 

Mrs. HE. T. Paxton 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl K. Peckham 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph S. Pollock 

Mrs. Ross Pollock 

Mrs. Augusta P. Poole 

Mrs. Robert T. Porreca 

George H. Rappole, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred W. Richmond 

Mr. and Mrs. Irvin H. Rime] 

Mrs. Edward W. Rowse 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert J. Schlee 

Mr. and Mrs. Orvis A. Schmidt 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry R. Senf 

Mr. and Mrs. John A. Shyburgh 

Mrs. Kenneth Sonner 

Mrs. Breedlove Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr. 

Be and Mrs. Herbert A. Stanton 
and Mrs. Martin C. Stark 

Hebea E. Stats 

Ernest D. Stevens 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Stewart 

Harold S. Stewart 

C. Darius Stolzenbach 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Taylor 

Mrs. John G. Thompson 

Mrs. Clark T. Tibbetts 

Mr. and Mrs. William M. Timmons 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Towne 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Sheldon Turner 

Terry Turner 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas D. Virnstein 

Mrs. Harry Weiss 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Wank, Jr. 

Mrs. Stafford M. Wheeler 

Leroy Whitman 

Mrs. E. Percival Wilson 

Hon. and Mrs. M. L. Wilson 

Mrs. Sylvan C. Wolf 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest J. Wolfe 

Mrs. A. G. Worthing 

Miss Helen W. Worthing 

Miss Marion W. Worthing 

Arne D. Yensen 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. Young, Jr. 


First Unitarian Church, Wilmington, Del. 


Miss Sue G. Brunner 

Mrs. Katharine F’. Buffington 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren F. Busse 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Cirker 
Bobby Crawford 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Dal Nogare 
Mrs. Milton W. Davis 

Mrs. Theodore Goreau 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Gray 
Miss Esther L. Height 

Robert H. Hunter 

Miss Marilyn MacKinnon 

Mr. and Mrs. BE. E. Magat 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward D. O'Brian 
Mr. and Mrs. James L. Orner 
Mr. and Mrs. Randall N. Pratt 
Nr. and Mrs. P. L. Richardson 
Robert Salzberg 

John DeBarthe Schuermann 
Mr. and Mrs. David A. Stone 
Miss Shirley B. Stone 

Paul B. Thompson 

Miss Vera Townsend 


New Unitarians 


New England Unitarian Council 


First Parish Unitarian Church, Ashby, Mass. 


Mrs. Barbara F. Alden 
Charles P. Alden 

Mrs. Ruth R. Allen 
Harry S. Allen 

Mrs. Janice E. Morrill 
Phillips B. Morrill 


All Souls Church, Augusta, Me. 


Mrs. Evelyn Drzeke 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie R. Hubley 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald A. Huff 
Miss Mary C. Houston 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Lane 
Miss Dorothea M. Marston 

Miss Nina P. McLellan 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Millett 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Neidigk 
Mrs. Ina Sturtevant 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sumner 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Merrill Thomas, II 


Barnstable Unitarian Church, Mass. 


Theodore W. Glover, Jr. 
Laura C. Glover 
Chester P. Zucker 

Dr. Hazel M. Cushing 
Roland T. Pihl 

Mary E. Thomas 
Shirley Zucker 


Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
(partial list) 


Alfred B. Albergheni 

Harold C. Peal 

Frank J. Callanan 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Dewick 
Miss Margaret Evje 

Miss Marcia Flanders 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred H. Fowlie, Jr. 
Hanun B. Gardner 

Mrs. Robert Hohler 

Miss Tora V. Leafquist 

Roger A. Lutz, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus Mayshark 
Miss Lillian Miettinen 

Mrs. Dudley Moore 

Mrs. Howard Reith 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Talbot Pearson 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul C. P. Siu 
Burns R. Robbins 

Raymond C. Sangster 

Alice Southworth 

Carl G. Sandin 

Mr. and Mrs. Keith F. Warren 
Mr. and Mrs. James T. Williams 
John M. Wilson 

Raymond N. York 


The First Church In Boston 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. Bement 

Miss Margaret W. Carter 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth D. Garnjost 
Miss Carrie M. Hall 

James J. Howlett 

Walter Humphreys 

Miss Ruth L. Hunt 

Miss Susan Loring 

Miss Ruth Q. Peters 

Miss Marian L. Porter 

George N. Proctor, III 

Miss Adelle Rawson 

Miss Satenig M. Sahjian 

Miss Jane Sweall 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard P. Spring 
Mr. and Mrs. Rufus Stickney 


First Parish, Brewster, Mass. 


Albert H. Bump 
John B. Miller 

Mrs. John B. Miller 
Gordon P. Rowe 
Ewen C. Sencabaugh 
Viola E. Sencabaugh 
Walter L. Story 
Elizabeth L. Story 


First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 
(partial list) 


Mrs. Thomas A. Barnard 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Kronauer 
James Russell Leary 

Miss Beatrice Lothrop 

Clifford S. Merrill 

Miss Belle Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayland M. Minot, Jr. 
Dr. and Mrs. Charles F. Walcott. 
Miss Florence Monsen 

John A. Zulon 


First Church and Parish in Dedham, Mass. 


Alf K. Berle 
Christian Bertelsen 
Ida Mary Brown 


New Unitarians 


Suzanne Clark 

Albert M. Donley, Jr. 
Elaine B. Draper 
John §S. Draper 
Dorothy C. Fulton 

G. Lyman Fulton 
Ruth Gordon 

Elliot Gordon 

Susan B. Grearson 
Violet B. Howlett 
Richard P. Lewis, Jr. 
Mary Lou MacWilliam 
Julie B. Pinkerton 
Roger E. B. Randall 
George A. Saxton, Jr. 
Frederick Schortman, Jr. 
Priscilla C. Shelley 
Herbert F. Smith 
Virginia B. Smith 
Tris L. Taylor 

Philip S. Taylor 

Ann P. Vose 

Robert C. Vose, Jr. 


First Parish Church, Duxbury, Mass. 


Miss Lucy Butler 

Mrs. Frank Chandler 
Mrs. Harry Craig 

Richard C. Crocker 

Mrs. Richard C. Crocker 
Miss Nancy Cocker 

Miss Charlotte F. Dailey 
Philip W. Delano, Jr. 
Mrs. George Fontaine 
Miss Betty Glass 

Mrs. George Holl 

James G. Johnston 

Mrs. James G. Johnston 
Dr. Henry E. Messier 
Mrs. Henry HE. Messier 
Robert M. Mullowney 
Mrs. Robert M. Mullowney 
Robert H. Pierce 

Mrs. Robert H. Pierce 
Mrs. Francis C. Rogerson 
Miss Barbara Seaver 

Mrs. Minerva L. Sherman 
Harry A. Tammett 

H. Thomas Williams, Jr. 


First Unitarian Society, Exeter, N.H. 


Eleanor S. Merrill 
C. H. Sayre Merrill 
Muriel F. Yeaton 
Lloyd B. Yeaton 
Ethel F. Sullivan 
John D. Sullivan 
Grace H. Casey 
Robert H. Casey 


First Unitarian Congregational Society 
of Hartford, Conn. 


William Balch 

David Banks 

Harold H. Banks 

Mrs. Leslie H. Banks 
Eunice P. Baum 

Edna E. Becker 
George W. Clark 
Katherine L. Clark 
George W. Foster 
Lois P. Foster 

Helen McGuire 
Charles W. J. McLean 
Mary Jane McLean 
Curtis G. Mellen 

Jane A. Mellen 
Robert D. Lightner 
Patricia T. Lightner 
Harold E. Parsons 
Velma J. Parsons 
Mrs. John B. Pearson 
Brita D. Peterson 
Ludwig Reichold 
Edward A. Richardson 
Marion H. Richardson 
Robert A. Shields 


First Congregational-Unitarian Church, 
Harvard, Mass. 


Miss Carole Bigelow 
Wayne Blackwell 

Miss Mary Belle Blackwell 
Richard Dudley 

Miss Marion E. Feltus 
David Fuller 

Mrs. Margaret B. Horne 
Walter J. E. Hurd 

Mrs. Eleanor S. Hurd 
Robert McTigue 

Mrs. Margaret H. North 
Albert Tooker 

Arthur Turner 

Mrs. Benjamin C. Woodbury 


First Parish—Old Ship—Hingham, Mass. 


Elsa Seebode 

Richard Seebode 
Charles P. Richmond 
Margaret C. Richmond 


Cornelia A. Ward 
Charles G. Ward 
Durwell F. Vetter 
William P. Hamann 
Klara Lou Hamann 
Ellen J. Hamann 
Ruth H. Bellick 
Robert L. Bellick 
Isabelle Brock Whiston 
William Bent Whiston 
Diana M. Collins 
Edward L. Reese 
Martha FE. Reese 
Martha Y. Wise 
Robert M. Brown 
William W. Taunton 
Lilla C. Weston 
Marion T. Traver 
Frederick B. Taylor 


Unitarian Church of Hopedale, Mass. 


Eldon Biggs 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger L. Bliven 
Mr. and Mrs. William F. Draper 
Mrs. Edith M. Fern 

Mr. and Mrs. Renold Goodwin 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Lapworth 
Miss Nancy Miner 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Willard Morgan 
Mrs. Joseph A. Palmer 

Mr. and Mrs. Harle Roberts 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Roberts 

Mrs. James S. Stringfellow 
Harold G. Taft 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell Wade 

Miss Leonore Young 


First Unitarian Society of Hudson, Mass. 


Miss Edith Ainsleigh 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Alberty, Jr. 
Mrs. Stephen Golbert 

Mrs. Alan Parker 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Sebastian 


Second Parish, Unitarian of Marlboro, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry 3. Adams 
Dr. and Mrs. William J. Betinis 
Mrs. Elsie Bragg 

Miss Shirley Brown 

Paul Denine 

Mrs. William C. Felix 

Mrs. Hillis Fiske 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. Greene 
Robert A. Hollis 

Mr. and Mrs. Edsel M. Hudson 
Mrs. Edward M. Maher, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald P. Sweet 
Mrs. Muriel Wadleigh 

Mrs. Philo W. Walker 

Miss June Walker 

P. Bruce Walker 


Second Congregational Church, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
(Unitarian) 


Charles A. Barr 
Judith F. Barr 

EH. Gladys Brown 
Ethel M. Brown 
Laura G. Brown 
Trances W. Gauss 
Marion L. Chapin 
Idamae W. Clark 
Roy K. Clark 
Virginia B. Drogue 
Walter G. Drogue 
Ruth W. Gilman 
Cornelia B. Gould 
Janet P. Gould 
Gertrude M. Hamson 
Dexter R. Hawley 
Mrs. Dexter R. Hawley 
Elaine A. Miller 
Robert A. Miller 
Dorothy 8S. Swaseyv 
Gladys N. Thorndike 
Lee K. Thorndike 
Warren A. Thorndike 


Unitarian Church, Melrose, Mass. 


Mrs. Mildred C. Bickford 
Dr. Robert H. Bickford 
Mrs. Dora Brodau 

Jan V. Brodau 

Bertrand M. Codwise 

Mrs. J. Marion Lindsey 
Ross O. Lindsey 

Miss Patricia Gladys MacLeod 
Joseph W. O’Brien 

Mrs. Ruth Marie O’Brien 
Miss Lorayne Steele 
Charles Walker 

Mrs. Louise Walker 


All Souls’ Church, New London, Conn. 
UNITARIAN-UNIVERSALIST 


Prof. Franklin P. Hall 

Mrs. Elizabeth D. Hall 

Stephen E. Stuntz 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Stuntz 

Mrs. Frances Wright A 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard A. Norris 
Mrs. Eva L. Butler 


Channing Memorial Church, Newport, R. I. 


Robert A. Allan, Jr. 
Charles D. Baker 
Charlotte S. Barlow 
Rose F. Blondell 
Roger P. Braman 
Florence Foster 
Janis Gailitis 

Allan E. Hurley 
Musa E. Holt 
Elizabeth Kivette 
Virginia Mangrum 
Margaret La Mond 
Shirley Spaulding 
Sherman P. Spaulding 


First Unitarian Society in Newton, Mass. 


Mrs. Morris H. Adler 

W. Brooks Baker 

Mrs. John K. Barton 

Mrs. William H. Best 

William H. Best 

Mrs. Norman W. Bingham 

Mrs. Harrison G. Burgess 

Mr. and Mrs. George R. Coffman 
John C. Damon 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold J. Davidson 
Harold Douglas 

Mr. and Mrs. Cushing W. Ellis 
Miss Anna P. Fessenden 

Miss Bertha M. Fisher 

Walter EK. Fisher 

Miss Ethel Hale Freeman 

Mrs. Gerald Garcelon 

Miss June Grant 

Mrs. Carl B. Graves 

Miss Fanny Fay Gray 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren G. Hill 
Mr. and Mrs. David W. Jackson 
Mr. and Mrs. George A, Johnson 
Mrs. Dana Johnston 

Mrs. Alfred B. Martin 

Mr. and Mrs. George B. C. Mathison 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C. Melcher 
Miss Mabel F. Melcher 

Henry W. Merrill 

Miss Elizabeth L. Nicholson 
Richard G. Nicholson 

Wallace L. Nicholson 

Mrs. Arnold P. G. Peterson 
Arnold P. G. Peterson 

Mrs. William P. Ripley 

Miss Dorothy L. Simpson 

Fred A. Strobl 

Mr. and Mrs. John T. Taplin 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred S. Thayer 
Dr. and Mrs. Kurt H. Thoma 
Mr. and Mrs. George C. Thompson 
Winslow Tisdel 

Mr. and Mrs. William E. Tomlinson, Jr. 
Miss Helen Wadham 

Dr. and Mrs. Hans Waine 

Mrs. Edith P. Wilcox 

Mrs. Chester W. Wilson 

Miss Ruth C. Wise 

Roger Wheeler 


First Parish Church, Norwell, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Bennett 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence E. Newcomb, Jr. 
Mrs. Lawrence BH. Newcomb 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert McClellan 

W. Edgar Klein 


Preble Chapel, Portland, Maine 


Miss Eleanor Carver 
John Coyne 

Miss Betty Fitzgerald 
Miss Patricia Hamilton 
Philip Hamilton 
Robert Hamilton 
Gerald E. Marshall 
Mrs. Gerald EH. Marshall 
Miss Jane C. Moore 
Miss Jane Pingree 
Miss Dianne Scribner 
Miss Jo-Ann Scribner 
Miss Nancy Scribner 
Philip Scribner 


First Congregational Church of Providence, 
(UNITARIAN) Rhode Island (partial list) 


Mr. and Mrs. John Clay Agnew 

Mr. and Mrs. Kaare Roald Bergethon 
Augustus Woodbury Calder, Jr. 
Grace Antoinette Downing 

Nancy Elisabeth Garden 

Russell Hawkes 

Axel George Hoffer 

Susan Taft Langdon 

Joseph Lendvay 

Byron McGinn 

Benjamin Guy Mead Priest 

Robert Franklyn Rapelye 

Leah Hsther Sayer 

Robert Marshall Schacht 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Tottésy 

David Christian Troy 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger Carleton Van Tassell 


First Church in Roxbury, Mass. 


Myrtle R. Castiglia 
Annie M. Flynn 
Joseph Graham 


oh) 


Melinda R. Arrington Kingman 
Minnie M. McLeod 


The Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass. 


Mrs. Bernice Austin 

Mrs. Edward Bellamy 

Mrs. Maybelle Catuogno 
Mrs. Gay Campbell 

Miss Marion Dickson 

Mrs. Marion Earnshaw 
Laurence Grose 

Miss Anne Hasker 

Orin May 

Miss Faith May 

Mr. and Mrs. Pierce McMorran 
Miss Roberta Morris 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Pope 
Miss Raymore Pope 

Mrs. Ludwig Witkowsky 
Mrs. Roger Wolcott 


The First Congregational Society of 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


Mrs. Maylina O. Bolivar 
Mrs. Anna Louisa Colby 
Miss Ida May Colby 
Gustaf A. Johnson 

Mrs. Dorothy A. Johnson 
Mrs. Ruby B. LeBlanc 
Mrs. Ida May Moses 
Alan D. Smyth 

Stanley A. Smyth, Jr. 
Charles J. Valarose 
Mrs. Eva M. Valarose 


The First Parish in Waltham, Mass. 
unitarian 


Dorothy G. Charles 
J. Burdette Charles 
Harry O. Graves 
Madeline H. Graves 
Elaine Green 

Ronald Krohn 
Barbara V. Pedersen 
Richard J. Pedersen 
Alice E. Poutasse 
Alice Sneider 

Harry E. Sneider 
Cyril Wyche 

Rachel Wyche 


First Parish in Wayland, Mass. 


Miss Elizabeth Belcher 

Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Cannistraro 

Mr. and Mrs. John Dunning A 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Fisher 

Miss Anne Hale 

Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar Holmes 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Pillsbury 

Mr. and Mrs. John Quinn 

Mr. and Mrs. Thayer Rud 


Winchester Unitarian Church, 
Winchester, Mass. 


Mrs. William J. Apsey 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger Burton 
Miss Dorothy Critchfield 

Peter Danes 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo R. Dantona 
Mr. and Mrs. William Davies 
Mr. and Mrs. Christian Eriksen 
Mrs. Richard F. Fenno 

Mr. and Mrs. John Gurry 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hakanson 
Mr. and Mrs. Dennis Heindel 
Mrs. Robert Ingraham 

Miss Irene L. Kline 

Mr. and Mrs. Allan Mowatt 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Robinson 
Mr. and Mrs. Ganson P. Taggart 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Tapley 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Westwater 


First Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass. 


Miss Cornelia Alden 

Mr. and Mrs. Stuart H. Armstrong 
Mrs. Robert S. Bennett 

Mr. and Mrs. Harwood C. Burdett 
Mrs. Robert H. Carey 

Mr. and Mrs. John P. Clough 
Miss Alice Earle 

Mrs. Thomas Earle, III 

George O. Gellert 

Miss Nancy Heald 

Clyde G. Hess 

Mr. and Mrs. Rupert M. Irvine 
Mrs. Maria Kleiv 

Miss Muriel Lambert 

Warren C. Lane, Jr. 
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George H. Longstreet 

Mrs. Frank D. MacFarland 
Mr. and Mrs. T. D. Meyer 

Mr. and Mrs. Clifton C. Nickerson 
Mrs. William S. Nicholson 
Miss Ruth M. Paisley 

Miss Janet W. Patton 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald L. Price 
Mrs. Lester H. Sarty 

A. Richard Selin 

Mrs. Earl V. Small 

Miss Edith M. Stevens 

Robert W. Stevens 

Russell M. Stobbs 

Mrs. Leo P. Tarasov 

Miss Denise Van Valkenberg 
Miss Monica R. Warchol 

Mr. and Mrs. Gustav F. Wildt 
Miss Mary Yeaton 


Pacific Coast Unitarian Council 


First Unitarian Church of Berkeley, Calif. 
(partial list) 


Miss Fiona Kennedy 

Miss Natalie Snyder 

Mrs. David Snyder 

Anne D. Davis 

Miss Harriet Whitman 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Bullen 
Miss Virginia Miller 

Mrs. Willard Rosenquist 

Yoshio Takakuwa 

Mr. and Mrs. James Cravagan 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Moffet Gilkerson 
Mr. and Mrs. Franklyn M. Dixon 
Lois Duncan 
Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Rogers 
Miss Lenore Kramer 

Miss Jean Zumwalt 

Mrs. Frances M. Olson 
Stanley Erle Brown 

Thomas Petit 

Miss Helen Stern 

Mr. and Mrs. James Hamilton 
Mrs. Justine Woodruff 

Mrs. J. D. Stein 

William A. Leovy 

Miss Nan Johnson 

Mrs. Erna Heims 

Mrs. Rebecca Proctor 

Mrs. Clyde Underwood 

Mr. and Mrs. James Vlamis 
Miss Joanne Wright 


Unitarian Church of Eugene and Lake 
County, Ore. 


Dr. M. Ashton 

Paul F. Bogan 

Edward C. Capps 

Emma Capps 

Mrs. J. Harder 

Marion Herzberger 

Mr. and Mrs. George Martin 
Jocelyn E. Martin 

Pat Martin 

Mrs. Coryl Moran 

Milton Sachs 

Alfred Staehli 

William Stilling 

John R. Toomey 

Mrs. M. Waggener 

Vernon Westbrook 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald S. Wing 


First Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Anita Adams 
Walter K. Adams 
Ann Adams 

Ronald M. Adams 
William Alberts 
Herman Arrow 
Mark Arnold 
Sylvia A. Beck 
Minnie Behr 

Jean V. Bennett 
Eric T. Besag 

Elsa S. Blakely 
Douglas E. Blakely 
Dorothy H. Bliss 
Nathaniel L. Bliss 
Esther B. Bloom 
Harriet R. Blue 
Paul R. Blue 
Ruth Bondorff 
Reuben W. Borough 
Richard Boutell 
Robert C. Breitenstein 
Laura H. Brooks 
Allie S. Brown 
Ronald F. Brown 
Margaret M. Carson 
Newton J. Casper 
Elizabeth R. Chesley 
Arthur P. Clark 
Llaine Colquhoun 
Sarah K. Cox 


New Unitarians 


Anna L. Crow 
Ralph M. Crow 
Marian L. Davis 
Leon E. Davis 
Arthur Dmytryk 
Martha Dmytryk 
Clay Dunn 
Alfrance P. DuVaulle 
Julius E. Escontrias 
Hazel E. Escontrias 
Priscilla M. Esterman 
William B. Esterman 
Howard L. Feldman 
Joan H. Ferguson 
Martin O. Foster 
Clara P. Frost 
Lowell C. Frost 
Jack G. Frye 
Estelle Frye 

Eric Furst 

Hertha Furst 
Michael J. Furst 
Peter Furst 

Shirley Ann Furst 
Henry Gamble 
Gloria Garcia 
Carlton Gregory 
Esther Gross 

Bessie Halperin 
Sylvia Halpin 
Kenneth K. Harms 
Eugene C. Hartman 
Helen L. Harwood 
Ruth G. Herzig 
Alfred Holmberg 
Grover J. Howard 
Charles H. Hurt 
Haruko Hurt 
Bernice B. Illa 
Margaret Kane 
Anthony Kane 
Carola Kane 

Lalla P. Karras 
Anthony Keith 
Herta Kent 

Charles King 

Ellen Martha Laun 
Vera Leper 

Leona R. Lichtner 
Howard H. Lichtner 
Kenneth A. Lipton 
Jack E. Lyons 
Annie §S. Mairesse 
Henry L. Maury 
Margaret Mezey 
Zelda Michel 

David Milberg 
Pauline Milberg 
Edo H. Mita 

Freda Morris 
Harvey J. Muller 
Mary J. Muller 
Geraldine Nadelt 
Leonard Nadel 
Elizabeth A. O’Brien 
Robert J. O’Brien 
Helga S. Olafson 
Howard W. Oliver 
Ruth Ormerod 
Irene J. Palmer 
Jack Palmer 

Mary A. Packer 
William B. Payne 
H. Ralph Prager 
Julia M. Pupis 
Helen Purinton 
Ann Radu 

John Radu 

Adeline Rauch 
Malvina Reynolds 
William Reynolds 
Gerhardt W. Riedel 
Allen Robert 

Bette J. Rohan 
Helen Schulner 
Charlotte A. Schwarz 
Floyd Sewell 
Vedala L. Shepard 
Lula Smith 

Sylvia Smith 

Cecile Spiegel 
Richard Zane Speigel 
Mary Lou Stearns 
Irene B. Steffes 
Gregory J. Steffes 
Mort Stein 

Mimi Stein 

Curt E. Stretton 
Karla B. Stretton 
Judith R. Tennant 
Adrienne M. Thirkell 
Ruth F. Townsend 
Marcella A. Trombley 
Alfred O. Trumpler 
Marjorie S. Trumpler 
Ruth F. Tupper 
Margaret R. Tupper 
John C. Turnbull 
Vernon B. Twitchell 
Earl R. Van Sant 
Gene C. Vitali 
Dorothy Wahlgren 
Barry M. Warner 
Fred Warren 
Reuben Webb 


New Unitarians 


Barbara C. Weston 
Jane M. Withey 
Rose Wodarezyk 
Stanley Wodarezyk 
Sally C. Zimmerman 


East Shore Unitarian Church, 
Mercer Island, Wash. 


Ralph Amsler 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Binnian 
Mr. and Mrs. John Beam 

Mr. and Mrs. Minor Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gaskell 
Louis R. Gasbarre 

Harold E. Gold 

Violet Goodman 

William M. Gordon 

Allen Graham 

Thomas E. Green 

David Garrison 

Mrs. John Hanley 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Hoy 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Kirkpatrick 
Mr. and Mrs. Boris Kramer 

M. and Mrs. Wayne McKelvey 
Stuart Prestrud 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Rice 
Robert Rotermund 

Mr. and Mrs. Truman Sage 
Mrs. George Shannon 

Mrs. Harriet Starr 

Mr. and Mrs. William Summerwell 
Mrs. John Wallace 

Mr. and Mrs. Rolf Warner 


Palo Alto Unitarian Church, Calif. 


Frank Adleson 

Mr. and Mrs. James G. Else, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Fitch 
Miss Charlotte Garst 

Mr. and Mrs. Rupert C. Hench 
Mrs. Clinton O. Henning 

Mrs. J. E. Hopkins 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Horvitz 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. David E. Lewis 
Miss Rita C. Ludwig 

Mrs. D. G. Mann 

Mrs. Torald Mundal 

Mrs. John Rutherford 

Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Sanz 

Mr. and Mrs. Eldred C. Shirk 
Mrs. Albert E. Sigal 

Mrs. Rosemary Stevens 

Mrs. Graham Stuart 

Mrs. Walter K. Toepfer 

Miss Constance Willard 

Mr. and Mrs. James T. Wylie 


First Unitarian Church, Portland, Ore. 


Hazel H. Aiderman 
Henry H. Alderman 
John P. Allen 
Marvyle L. Allen 
Gloria S. Alten 

V. Victoria K. Anderson 
Guy B. Arthur 

Helen G. Arthur 
Ruth M. Ashley 
Norma L. B. Babcock 
Herman S. Chapman 
Virginia J. Chapman 
James C. Coon 
Catherine K. Counihan 
Florence V. Cutting 
Bird W. Dunn 

Janet W. Easterday 
Evelyn O. Edgecumbe 
Elisabeth Z. Edlefsen 
Carclyn M. Flint 
Constance A. Flint 
Josephine H. Foster 
Carl A. Gerken 
Dorothy J. C. Gerken 
Marian N. Gifford 
Gretchen Graap 
Corbin Grondahl 
Dorothy W. Hall 
George H. Hall 
Cynthia W. Hannum 
Erwin Hannum 
Clarence W. Hanson 
Florence T. Hanson 
Marilyn L. Hanthorn 
Byrd Helligas 
Patricia L. Helligas 
Alice W. Jones 

Ethyl T. Kelham 
Ruth Kenady 

Sophie B. Kochendorfer 
Betty L. Leonard 
Edward J._Lesser 
Helen A. Lesser 
William M. MacGibbon 
Bessie P. McDonald 


Kenneth McDonald 
Agnes A. McRae 
Herbert E. McRae 
Marjorie McRae 

Alice B. Miller 

Nola D. Miller 
Elizabeth H. Morley 
Apollonia F. Olson 
Constance Quigg 
Dorothy E. Rhodes 
Edward F. Rhodes 
Blanche T. Rubens 
Sanford K. Rubens 
Carl G. Santesson 
Jennie T. Sawtell 
Donna L. Schappert 
Janette C. Schneider 
Genevieve B. Sears 
Thomas B. Sears, Jr. 
James T. Shepler 
Minon D. Shepler 

Ann W. O. Shoemaker 
Estes Snedecor 

Rachel K. Snedecor 
Betty Jo S. Stubblebine 
Elaine T. Van Bruggen 
Robert Van Bruggen 
George R. Weinberger 
Sylvane T. Weinberger 
Maud C. Williams 
John P. Willison 
Julia T. Willison 


The First Unitarian Society of Sacramento, 
California 


Mrs. Margaret Albee 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben F. Baer 

Mr. and Mrs. Glen J. Barrows 
Robert Bauer 

Robert T. Bean 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Berninghausen 
Mrs. Ethel M. Black 

Mrs. Mary C. Bogdanoff 

Mrs. Bonnie Mae Burton 

Mrs. Grace C. Callahan 

Gerald H. Carlton 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Cragun 
Mrs. Dale C. Dalbok 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Datel 
Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln Dellar 
Mrs. Norma R. Deppe 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan F. Erwin 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl W. Gerharter 
Mr. and Mrs. Jay C. Germain 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard S. Golden 
Robert M. Gordon 

Lt. Gunnar A. Gunderson 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. Gutmann 
Mr. and Mrs. Archie J. Hanson 
Mrs. Davidina Heath 

Dr. Carl E. Horn 

Mr. and Mrs. Horace A. Johnson 
Mrs. W. Frank Kates 

Mrs. Margaret Kenyon 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin V. Lundberg 
Mrs. Maribel MacLennan 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon McWhirter 
Hale Meader 

Mrs. Jean Nelson 

Mrs. Madge C. O’Dea 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence A. Palmer 
Donald E. Palmer 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Pearl 
Merle A. Perry 

Mrs. Barrett R. Powell 

Miss Dorothy Reeve 

Mr. and Mrs. Otto Rhoades 

Seth N. Robinson 

Kenneth A. Rogers 

Capt. and Mrs. L. W. Rook 
Robert P. Sedgwick 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. Sevo 
Wilbur W. Squire 

Mrs. Gordon Stafford 

Mrs. Josephine G. Stern 
Lawrence A. Swabey 

Burton A. Swartz, Jr. 

Mrs. Marie Talbot 

Mr. and Mrs. Chester O. Teegarden 
E. Philip Warren 

L. E. Yount 


First Unitarian Society Salt Lake City, Utah 


Mrs. Harold Brown 

Dr. and Mrs. Neil Clifton Davis 
Mrs. Joseph Geis 

Lt. Clifton W. Gray 

Mr. and Mrs. Max B. Green 

Miss Lois Kelsey 

Werner Richard Knauer 

Karl K. Lorcher 

Mr. and Mrs. Karl K. Lacher 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Scott Moore 
Miss Ruth Myrtle Nelson 

Robert Lerle Ormsby 

William Leroy Ormsby 

Mrs. Alonzo M. Ormsby 

Ross Rammelmeyer 

Mr. and Mrs. Ross Brown Ramsey 
Mrs. Robert McKensie Rapp 

Miss Jackie Reid 

Jack Pilgrim Read 

Miss Sarah Jane Reavis 


John Emory Roe, Jr. 

Miss Nannette Senior 

Miss J. Beatrice Short 

Dr. Roy Van Sicklin 

Miss Julia Louise Simon 

Edwin Steinbrecher 

Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus Norman Tollefson 
Douglas W. Welti 

Miss Adele Wheeler 

William White 


First Unitarian Church, San Francisco, Cal. 


William R. Arrington 
Mildred Barrett 

Lydia Beecher 

Helen Benner 
Virginia ‘Lee Block 
Mrs. Adele Brown 
Marjorie Anne Browne 
Mrs. Georgia Brune 
Eunice Burnett 

Ann Chamberlain 
Virginia C. Clark 
Betty Coryell 

Mrs. George Damron 
Helen C. Delaney 
James F. Dougherty 
Mr. and Mrs. Ward Duffy 
Margaret B. Duggar 
Aria Duncan 

Eileen Eckstrom 
George Duggar 

Mary Enriquez 
Barbara Faber 

Garold Faber 
Elizabeth Fahey 

Sonia Ferron 

Cora Flagg 

Gareth F. Garlund 
Rose E. Gladue 

Mrs. Barbara Gleghorn 
George J. Gleghorn, Jr. 
Mrs. Dorothy Lee Hansen 
Woddrow J. Hansen 
Lee M. Hutchins, II 

Cc. L. Jamison 

Julia M. Jamison 

Mr. and Mrs. Wendell B. Johnson 
John D. Jones 

Mary Kinney 

Louis Leo Kramer 
Agnes E. Lantos 
Thomas P. Lantos 
Madeline G. Lasser 
Herold W. Leubner 
Frederica Lindgren 
Henry C. Lindgren 
Mary Mathews 
Blanche L. Murphy 
Gunder E. Nybo 

Walt Norderstadt 
Georgia E. Parsons 
Frederick Partridge 
Maude G. Peek 

Orland T. Powell 
Marion Presson 

Mrs. James Ripley 

L. Rose 

Eleanor Roth 

Nancy L. Savidge 
Louise W. Sessions 

V. Lynn Sessions 

Toni Siebke 

Fred Seike 

William Simons 
Robert C. Skillen 

John G. Smillie 

Ruth B. Smillie 
Norma Spillane 

Ralph Stagg 

Georgia Steudal 
Elizabeth Taylor 

Mrs. Lillian R. Thompson 
Anne Valdez 

Ray Valdez 

Mrs. Elizabeth Weinberger 
Benjamin Whitehouse 
Phyllis Whitehouse 
Don L. Williams 


First Unitarian Church, Spokane, Wash. 


Ronald V. Nixon 

Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Peterson 
Burton W. Onstine 

Mr. and Mrs. R. K. Replinger 
Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Morral 
Miss M. E. Aldrich 


First Unitarian Church of Stockton, Calif. 
(partial list) 


Glenn R. Albro 

John Glenn Albro 

Mrs. Zelda Davis Albro 

Neil H. Geier, Jr. 

Mrs. Dorothy Geier 

Pete Heims 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hirschfeld 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert R. Kotto 
Miss Ellen Kroh 

Dr. and Mrs. Harold Marks 
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Unitarian Church of Tacoma, Wash. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Alton 

Dr. and Mrs. Philip Backup 

F. R. Boger 

Mrs. Helen Boyd 

Mr. and Mrs. John M. Coffee 
Miss Mary Cole 

Miss Wanda Frederick 

Dr. and Mrs. John G. Gill 

Mrs. Ruth Howard 

Mrs. Francis G. Kerzie 

Mrs. Ragnhild Nelson 

Miss Cornelia Newman 

Mr. and Mrs. Rodney O’Hiser 
Dr. and Mrs. C. Russell Perkins 
Edward Philbrook 

Mrs. J: 1S. Purdy 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Reid 
Mrs. Ruth E. Rowntree 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schoonover 
Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Spiro 

Miss Hildah Skott 

Corp. and Mrs. Henry V. Webber 
Mrs. John Wheeler 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. N. Yost 


The Unitarian Church of Tucson, Ariz. 


Lela H. Allen 
Robert E. Allen 
Gladys Bryson 
Elizabeth Coffey 
Doris Frederick 
Howard Frederick 
Fay French 
Graham French 
Aurora G. Grauman 
Erica Habluetzel 
Esther K. Holmes . 
Harold Holmes 
Lydia Hvoslef 
Waldemar Hvoslef 
A. D. Knisley 
Kathleen Knisley 
Richard Knisley 
Wilson Knisley 
Evadne Laptad 
Marian S. Phillips 
Eleanor Pokorny 
James EH. Sidel 
Magdalene Sidel 
Philip S. Sidel 


Southwestern Unitarian Conference 


All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Brownsville, Texas 


Miss Harriet Berwin 

Miss Lenore Berwin 

Lester Brecht 

Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Eacho 
Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Faulkner 
Mr. and Mrs. Bob Jones 
Mr. and Mrs. Eldon Long 
H. F. McKeathan 

Ralph H. Osborn 

Mrs. W. H. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Vasquez 
Mrs. B. F. Wanamaker 
Mrs. Douglas Wilson 


First Unitarian Church, Dallas 


Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Eastham 
Jean Anne Lunz 
Mr. and Mrs. Mayer H. Halff 
Mildred B. Solez 
Pearle Gay Shepard 
Mr. and Mrs. Carder N. McNay 
Elizabeth Lee Moore 
T. F. Moore 

Betty Wheeler 

Walter Wheeler 
Thelma E. Mims 
Marjorie Henderson 
Lee H. Henderson 
Phoebe C. Price 
William R. Price 
Mary Tevis Taylor 
J. B. Taylor 

Helen A. Huckel 
Kurt Huckel 

Rose Lee King 

J. David King 
Ernest A. Sharo 
Anne Moses 

Norton Moses 

Ed. J. Guilliot 
Virginia West 

Paul H. Jamieson 
Barry B. White 
Estabrook Glosser, sr. 
Dorothy H. Holbrook 
Raymond B. Holbrook 
Gladys B. Swiggart 
Forrest O. Swiggart 
William H. Wasson 
Mrs. A. M. Rives 
Winifred L. Grubbs 
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Forrest Laidley 

E. Shaw Cunningham 
Charles J. Crosson 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman P. Ross 
Mr. and Mrs. William Tuttle 
Mrs. Paul H. Jamieson 
Mrs. Janet H. Kelley 
Robert Chandler Kelley 
John K. Hicks 

Mr. and Mrs. Alex J. McCulloch 
Mrs. Marian J. Gordon 
Loren D. Gordon 

J. Henry Thompson 

Mrs. Evelyn Thompson 
Argaree P. Lauter 

John W. Lauter 

Mrs. Margo Mulholland 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter F. Bent 
Mr. and Mrs. Felix H. Olim 
Judith Peirce 

Bernard Myers 

Rhoda Jamieson 

Robert R. Wheeler 
Marjorie W. Wheler 

Doris Gwin Cash 

Roy M. Cash 

Rosemary S. Smokler 
Patricia Ragsdale 

Henry A. Ragsdale 

Marion Copenhaver 

John H. Copenhaver 

Ann Hoffman 

H. C. Hoffman 

Herbert Runken 

Patricia Merkel 

Sarah F. McGrath 

James B. McGrath 

Dorothy Jacobson 

Philip Jacobson 

Jeanne R. Porter 

Lowell G. Porter 

Jean T. Coles 

Burton E. Coles, Jr. 

Helen B. caee 


James B. Pyle 
Florence 8. Lewis 


First Unitarian Church, Oklahoma City, 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert D. Arnold 
Dr. Betty Jane Bamforth 

Fred M. Boughner 

Miss Alice M. Burtnett 

Mrs. Wayne Campbell 

Lt. Col. and Mrs. Charles E. Case 
Miss Gail Case 

Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Cochran 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde M. Coyer 

Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Creekmore 
Mrs. Georganna Crist 

Mr. and Mrs. Patrick M. Dooley 
James D. Foliart 

Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Gordon 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Greenwood 
Forrest Haley 

Mr. and Mrs. Elwood S. Hall 
Miss Bethel Ann Harrell 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph H. Hill 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert G. Hirschi 
Richard Dean Kirby 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Kirschner 
Thad Klutts 

B. A. Larson 

Dr. and Mrs. William M. Leebron 
Mrs. Maxine F. Lindauer 

Calvin Long 

Dr. David M. Martin 

Mrs. N. L. Morgan 

Dr. and Mrs. William T. Newsom 
William G. Nissen 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Norvell 

Miss Virginia Owens 

Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Peterson 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur D. Pickelheimer 
Mr. and Mrs. Clayton B. Pierce, Jr. 
Mrs. Edwin S. Priest 

Jack Edgar Richardson, Jr. 

Miss Evelyn C. Rogers 

Mrs. Margaret Schoonover 

Dr. Michael Shadid 

James W. Shepherd 

Dr. Philip E. Smith 

Dr. and Mrs. Allan J. Stanley 
Mr. and Mrs. H. V. Steadman 
Mr. and Mrs. Glen Tucker 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wesley Walker 
Dr. Fred W. Weber 

Mr. and Mrs. William G. Webster 
Mr. and Mrs. George E. Williams 
Mrs. Cleo Zinn 


All Souls Unitarian Church, Tulsa, Okla. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Abel 
Miss Saidie Adwon 

Alan Avery 

Mrs. Phoebe Jane Avery 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Barton 
Miss Greta Berglund 

Mr. and Mrs. Craig Berke 
Mrs. Betty Buell Bradstret 
M. C. Clarkson 

B. H. Clary 

Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Clay 
Jack M. Clover 


New Unitarians 


Mrs. Tarly Compton 

Mrs. Sidney Davis 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacques Ellison 
Mr. and Mrs. P. G. Exline 
Benton Ferguson 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Fichman 
Mrs. Thomas C. Finn 

P. E. Fitzgerald 

Mr. and Mrs. Dann Frost 

Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Gilbertson 
Dr. C. E. Gilliland 

Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Gockel 
John D. Howie 

Wayne C. Hunt 

William Hunter 

Mr. and Mrs. John S. Hutchison 
Mrs. William C. Jackson 

Mr. and Mrs. Karl Janssen 
Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Ketcham 
Miss Kay Ketcham 

Wilbur F. Kellogg 

Miss Anne Kramer 

A. E. Kuhn 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerry R. Kyle 
Mr. and Mrs. R. F. MacArthur 
Mrs. Oren H. McCarty 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert T. McMeekin 
Mr. and Mrs. W. John Murray 
Mrs. Tom D. Palmer 

Mrs. Pauline Poundstone . 
Mrs. J. H. Powers, Jr. 

Miss Barbara G. Riley 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Robertson 
Loyd L. Robertson 

Mrs. Dorothy W. Rose 

Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Rose 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald §S. Ross 
Dan N. Sherman 

Mrs. Bert Simmons 

Miss Elsie Simpson 

Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Sperry 
Mrs. Ruth Stanford 

Howard W. Taylor 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Uncapher 
Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Underwood, Jr. 
John Voorhees 

Mrs. Walter W. Wheeler 

T. C. Wier 

Mrs. Charles E. Williams 
Robert E. Williams 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack H. Wills 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Wilson 
Miss Patricia Ann Wilson 

Tom Wilson 


rrr re 


Thomas Jefferson Unitarian Regional 
Conference 


First Unitarian Church, Richmond, Va. 


Willem B. van Bakergem 

Frank Barnes 

Miss Ahna W. Blake 

Mr. and Mrs. Bert Burchill 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard B. Camden 
Edward S. Cardozo 

Mr. and Mrs. John Turner Carstarphen 
Alpheus E. Clonts 

Mrs. Stuart Anthony Eacho 

Miss Harriet G. Fitch 

Miss Bettie Foster 

Mrs. William G. Keir 

Daniel Grinnan 

Mrs. Bessie B. Hanley 

Marcel Hollander 

Pfe. Thomas A. Huff 

Miss Nancy H. Johnson 

Roger D. Johnson, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Justice 
Miss Nancy Ketchum 

Dr. and Mrs. Dilworth Lupton 
Major and Mrs. James F. Martin 
Mrs. H. P. Martin 

C. Melvin 

Lt. Herbert C. Milikien 

Miss Marie Nadelhoffer 

Rene _ Portanier 

Donald Lloyd Reed 

Mrs. Hattie Belle Rennolds 

Mr. and Mrs. Siegfried Rosenthal 
Mr. and Mrs. King Royer 

Mr. and Mrs. Ward B. Stalnaker 
Col. and Mrs. Raymond G. Teborek 
Mr. and Mrs. Everson Austin Tenney 
Miss Katherine Marie Vockroth 
Miss Varah O. Walker 

Edwin P. Whitfield, Jr. 


Western Unitarian Conference 


First Unitarian Church, Alton, IIL. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Bain 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Black 
Sgt. P. S. Canfield 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip S. Canfield 
Mr. and Mrs. Orville D. Ewing 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Hopper 


New Unitarians 


Mr. and Mrs. Mathis Kudelka 
Mrs. Ethelwyn C. Sherwood 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin A. Simon 


First Unitarian Church, Dayton, Ohio 
Mrs. Elsa G. Hall 


‘vhomas F. Inman 

Virgil L. Monbeck 

Mrs. Janet L. Monbeck 
Gustave L. Schwarz 

Mrs. Gustave L. Schwarz 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore P. Snow 
Edison N. Stoner 

Mrs. Virginia M. Stoner 
Paul R. Syers 

Mrs. Elizabeth Tresselt 
James W. Wilkins, Jr. 


Church Of Our Father, Detroit, Mich. 


Mrs. John R. Aylsworth 

Mr. and Mrs. Zsigmond Bartha and Zsigmond, 
Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Blaurock 

Miss Vivian Bullard 

Mr. and Mrs. Ross Callaway 

Mr. and Mrs. John A. Carlstrom 

Mr. and Mrs. Carroll Cogger 

Mrs. Arthur J. Davo 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas S. Diamant 

Miss Corinne Farnham 

Miss Lucille Haitaian 

Mr. and Mrs. Kurt Hanslowe 

Mrs. Hughes Mann Harper 

Walter Jarzembski 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl G. Johnson 

Miss Corinne Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Komp 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles BE. Krapf 

Anthony Kushigian 

Mr. and Mrs. C. D. LeClaire 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell L. Lincoln 

Dr. and Mrs. Herman J. Linn 

Miss Mildred C. Marshall 

Mr. and Mrs. Willard Martinson 

Mr. and Mrs. Alee McAlister 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Payne 

Mr. and Mrs. Burton T. Ripley 

Mr. and Mrs. George Schermer 

Dr. and Mrs. Edward P. Small, Jr. 

Edward Small, III 

David Small 

Jack Sontag 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley W. Staats 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Stone 

Mr. and Mrs. Scott Street 

Miss Helen Svarath 

Miss Jane Svarath 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Thiemann 

Mr. and Mrs. George V. Tobara 

Nicholas Toeroeck 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Urmossi 

Mrs. Ellen Van Scoyk 

Miss Ruth Walker 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Wilson 


Unitarian Church of Evanston, Ill. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alton D. Anderson 
Mrs. Howard Cook 

Mrs. Karl Dimitroff 

Dr. and Mrs. Erie H. Fantl 
Mrs. Robert M. Garrels 

Mr. and Mrs. Errett O. Graham 
Mrs. Philip D. Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Kaplan 
Mrs. S. A. Karjala 

Mr. and Mrs. William Konertz 
Ernest London 

Mr. and Mrs. Ian C. Loram 
Miss Marcia Madison 

Mrs. John McConnell ; 

Mr. and Mrs. E. H. McQuiddy 
Miss Sylvia Meadows 

Mr. and Mrs. Irving E. Meinrath 
Miss Mary Merrilies 

Mrs. A. A. Moore 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond E. Nelson 
Mr. and Mrs. John Persson 
Miss Carol Smith 

Andrew Steele 

Miss Barbara Vaughan 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald R. Wilcox 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Zeiler 


All Souls Unitarian Church, Indianapolis. 


Dr. and Mrs. C. C. Atkins 

Miss Frances M. Bair 

Mrs. Inez Gray Battson 

Mr. and Mrs. G. William Bauer 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar T. Britton 
Mrs. Mary M. Cherdron 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard A. Collins 
Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Fitch 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph M. Frank 
David Fries 

Richard W. Good 

William M. Hadley 

Mrs. Ruth Nicholson Griffin 
John Clark Jordan 

Mrs. Clara Junge 

Miss Jacque Kapherr 

Frederick A. Kellerhals 

Mrs. Lucille G. Kapherr 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Kuffel 
Mrs. James Leland 

Mr. and Mrs. A. William March 
Mrs. Leona E. Massoth 

John B. McGrody 

Mrs. Rose Nutter 

Jack K. Overmyer 

Mrs. James H. Peeling 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Ramsey 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond E. Rauch 
Mrs. T. G. Ridge 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert B. Sargent 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. Scott 
Mrs. Helen B. Skrtich 

Mrs. William E. Spencer 

Miss Edith Stander 

Mrs. S. Dewey Stein 

Mrs. Price Warinner 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Welton 
Mrs. Ralph F. Wilcox 

Lee Young 


First Unitarian Church, Louisville, Ky. 


Mr. and Mrs. Earl R. Andrew 
R. E. Ashmore 
Don C. Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Crombie 
Mrs. Robert L. Colburg 
Miss Jane Donoghue 
F. C. Ducker, Jr. 
Dr. Shirley Walter Gadis 
Ronald Goodrich 
J. Walter Harding 
John D. Harper 
Mrs. Sarah Haycraft 
Mrs. Lucy Hodges 
Sam Hodges 
Mr. and Mrs. William Holloway 
Edward A. Howard 
beh Helen C. Hubbard 

and Mrs. John B. Isom 
Me. and Mrs. A. T. Lee 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Lewis 
Mr. and Mrs. James M. Lowe 
Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Lowry 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel P. Marshall, Jr. 
Mrs. Margery S. McCall 
Everett. Moch 
J. R. McWhorter 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Mitchell 
Dr. and Mrs. R. C. Monfort 
Mrs. Mary M. Murphy 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Neville 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman Powers 
Miss Hortense Seibel 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Shaw 
Mrs. Doris J. Starkey 
Miss Nell S. Trimble 
Buell H. VanNatta 
Mrs. John J. Wickstead 
John Zurfluh 


First Unitarian Church, Omaha, Nebr. 


Robert K. Anderson 

Mrs. Lane Axtell 

John H. Ball 

Paul O. Eggers 

Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Erickson 
Dr. Paul Heller 

William O. Hester 

Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Jacobsen 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerome A. Jacobson 
Sgt. James Johnson 

Miss Betty Jane Lathrop 

Mr. and Mrs. EH. H. Lathrop 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry J. Lehnhoff 
Sa Te liyon Ji: 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Maller 
Mr. and Mrs. Ted Mallory 
Stanley Marubayashi 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Maus 

Mr. and Mrs. W. C. McCoy 

Mrs. Nina Mitchell 

Mr. and Mrs. N. E. Nelson 

Mr. and Mrs. Claude Overton 
John Overton 

Miss Nancy Overton 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Parsons, Jr. 
F, H. Rathman 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry B. Robinson 
Mrs. Betty Rood 

Mr. and Mrs. Don B. Rood 

Mr. and Mrs. C. K. Ross 

Mrs. Grace Seudder 

Mr. and Mrs. Taylor W. Stoehr 
Mr. and Ms. Traylor W. Stoehr 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Stork 
Noel Wallace 

Don Wintersten 

Miss Gladys Woods 

Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Worthley 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank L. Young 


The First Unitarian Church, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mrs. J. S. Adsit 

Mrs. Patricia Allen 

Mr. and Mrs. James W. Alverson 
Miss Emma Auer 

Mr. and Mrs. Arno C. Becht 
Mr. and Mrs. George E. Castile 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas D. Clemens 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Conard 
Miss Frances Cook 

Miss Elisabeth Croghan 

James A. Crouch, Jr. 

John Robert Fry 

Miss Judith Fulbright 

Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Harrison 
Miss Rebecca Hays 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis B. Hilton 
Henri D. Jennings 

Miss Agnes Kuehner 

Mrs. Warnock B. Maccubbin 
Warnock B. Maccubbin 

David Macdonald 

Carl Mailey 

Theodore H. MeNelly 

Maurice J. Meyer 

Sheldon Meyer 

Leland D. Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark H. Mitze 
Miss Lorraine Nicholson 

Vishnu V. Oak 

Mr. and Mrs. William Paley 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. Pieters 
Roger Piper 

Bruce Poyer 

Miss Ida Schwecke 

Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Shirley 
Miss Fehl Lorayne Shirley 

Miss Gunvor Svendsen 

Mrs. Joseph K. Tanaka 

Miss Mabel Underwood 

Mrs. Edward L. Vaupel 

E. E. Wade 

Mrs. M. V. Weir 

Miss Lisette Wetteroth 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Wild 


Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. 


Mrs. John Adler 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy E. Arnold 

Dr. and Mrs. Josef Brozek 

Miss Florence Claus 

Mr. and Mrs. Georg Elguther 
Ernst Elguther 

Hans G. Elguther 

Mrs. Jack Feit 

Mrs. James M. Freeburg 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard M. Guthmann 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Hamilton 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Hill 

Joseph A. Keplinger 

Miss Margaret Laustrup 

Miss Vera Laustrup 

Mrs. Robert L. Larson 

Mr. and Mrs. Reece J. McGee, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyle W. Mader 

Mr. and Mrs. George A. Membrez, Sr. 
George J. Mann 

Mr. and Mrs. William Merlin 
Mrs. Harry S. Ogden 

Miss Tirzah Rawlinson 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Steele 

Mrs. Robert H. Stewart 

Mr. and Mrs. Hjalmar O. Swenson 
Andrew Toth 

Miss Evangeline Trewartha 

Mr. and Mrs. Orley Taylor 

Mrs. Bernard Zimmermann 


A supplement will be issued in October 
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‘Neo’ Conservatism 


“What might well prove one of the 
great tragedies of our times would be 
too-wide acceptance of the already too- 
widely urged doctrine that liberalism and 
communism differ only in degree — that 
every inch away from the ultimate in 
laissez-faire conservatism means an inch 
down a long declivity toward a world of 
Karl Marx and Joseph Stalin. 

“Actually, Russian communism repre- 
sents a throwback to the worst of all 
possible forms of conservatism: the en- 
trenched tyranny of an elite-dominated 
state over the individual. And liberalism 
stands always for the free individual, the 
master, not the servant, of the state.” 


Editorial, The Christian Science Monitor 
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Churches near minimum goal 


in United Unitarian Appeal 


UNITED UNITARIAN 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


FROM 


APPEAL 


CHURCHES AND INDIVIDUALS 


A range of goals of 10% to 16% of average 
budgets over the last five years was sug- 


gested to churches as fair shares. 


Names of churches printed in capitals con- 
tributed 100% or more of their minimum sug- 


gested shares. 


Those with the symbol * contributed more 


than in 1950-51. 


It should be recognized and appreciated that 
among the churches who are not in the 
category of 100% or more, some have never- 
theless conducted vigorous campaigns and 


contributed generously. 


MEADVILLE 
n 
EX 
s 

i=} 
Ea 
R=bss 
aa 

New York 

*BUFFALO 2466 

*DUNKIRK 438 

*Jamestown 460 
Niagara Falls 681 

Ohio 
CLEVELAND: FIRST 1500 
UNIT SOC. 

* WEST SHORE 1071 
COLUMBUS 272 
MARIETTA 225 

*YOUNGSTOWN 655 

Pennsylvania 
Erie 136 

*MBADVILLE 649 

*PITTSBURGH: FIRST 1818 

*PITTSBURGH: NORTH 404 

Ontario 

*HAMILTON 300 

*OTTAWA 521 

*TORONTO 742 

Quebec 
*MONTREAL 2088 
Fellowships 

Hamburg, New York 

Canton, Ohio 


New Castle, Pa. 
Centre County, Pa. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Special Gifts 
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Contributed 


2466.00 
438.09 
388.30 
527.05 


1510.00 
278.00 
1083.00 
272.00 
225.00 
665.00 


645.90 
649.00 
1918.00 
404.00 


300.00 
522.00 
750.00 


2088.00 


25.00 
20.00 

5.00 
55.00 
75.00 


336.00 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Delaware 
*WILMINGTON 1202 1620.00 
District of Columbia 
*W ASHINGTON 5320 5320.00 
Maryland 
*Baltimore 1647 1519.50 
New Jersey 
*HACKENSACK 756 763.55 
MONTCLAIR 1752 1752.00 
*Orange 669 355.00 
*PLAINFIELD 1227 1250.00 
*RIDGEWOOD 452 612.52 
*RUTHERFORD 276 301.00 
*Summit 1702 1377.00 
Trenton 168 152.00 
New York 
ALBANY 590 590.00 
*Barneveld 173 121.80 
*Brooklyn: First 3431 2448.00 
Brooklyn: Fourth 496 262.50 
*FLUSHING 561 567.95 
*HOLLIS 585 590.00 
Ithaca 657 533.00 
*Newburgh 562 238.79 
NEW YORK: FIRST 3447 3827.58 
New York: Community 4550 1040.00t 
*NEW YORK: HARLEM 61 70.00 
*PORT WASHINGTON 918 938.50 
Rochester 1562 1354.00 
*Schenectady 1813 1126.37 
SOUTH NASSAU 350 378.75 
Staten Island 685 340.88 
*SYRACUSE 1350 1572.37 
*Utica 350 205.79 
*White Plains 1726 407.00 
*YONKERS 716 833.50 
Pennsylvania 
*GERMANTOWN 3052 3052.00 
Harrisburg 127 70.85 
*LANCASTER 742 792.00 
*PHILADELPHIA 2298 2315.11 
Virginia 
*Arlington 566 544.23 
Fellowships 
Fairfield County, Conn. 360.00 
Princeton, N. J. 50.00 
Northport tae) doy) INE 51.00 
Delaware County, Pa. 7.00 
Lehigh Valley, Pa. 67.50 
Special Gifts 2656.50 


Received too late for 
1950-51 report 


Arlington, Va. and Yonkers, N. Y. 651.00 


{Through its ownership of Ten Park Avenue the 
Community Church provides office space rent free 
for the Middle Atlantic States Council. (Value ap- 
proximately $1800.) 


NEW ENGLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS 
*AMHERST 115 128.75 
*Arlington 1050 816.19 
Ashby 345 30.00 
*ATHOL 615 515.00 
AYER 25.00 
*BARNSTABLE 408 445.07 
Barre 100 -00 
Bedford 334 90.00 
*BELMONT 1518 1600.00 
*Berlin 340 275.00 
*Bernardston 197 105.00 
Beverly 1268 347.71 
Billerica 402 301.00 
BOLTON 93 93.00 
Boston: 
* Arlington Street Ch. 4271 3945.00 
* Bulfinch Place Chapel 92 50.00 
First Church 8352 1622.91 
* KING’S CHAPEL 3688 3688.00 
* Second Church 2220 120.00 
* East Boston 415 25.00 
South Boston -00 
BRAINTREE 478 501.00 


*Brewster 
*Bridgewater 
*Brighton 
*Brockton 
*Brookfield 
* Brookline 
CAMBRIDGE 
Canton 
Carlisle 
Chelmsford 
Chestnut Hill 
*Chicopee 
Clinton 
*COHASSET 
*CONCORD 
*Danvers 
*DEDHAM 
*Deerfield 
DIGHTON 
Dorchester : 
Christ 
* First 
*Dover 
Duxbury 
East Bridgewater 
*Kast Lexington 
*Hastondale 
*FAIRHAVEN 
*Fall River 
*Fitchburg 
Framingham 
Gardner 
Grafton 
*Greenfield 
Groton 
*Harvard 


* Third 
*HOPEDALE 
*Hubbardston 
*Hudson 
Jamaica Plain 
*Kingston 
*LANCASTER 
Lawrence 
Leicester 
LEOMINSTER 
*Lexington 
Lincoln 
Littleton 
*Lowell 
Lynn 
*Marblehead 
*Marlborough 
Marshfield Hills 
*Medfield 
MEDFORD 
*MELROSE 
*Mendon 
*Middleborough 
*Milton 
Nantucket 
*Natick 
NEEDHAM 
New Bedford: First 
New Bedford: North 
NEWBURYPORT 
NEWTON CENTRE 
*NORTHAMPTON 
North Andover 
*Northborough 
North Easton 
Northfield 
*Norton 
NORWELL 
Peabody 
*Pembroke 
Pepperell 
*Petersham 
*PITTSFIELD 
*Plymouth 
Quincy 
*Reading 
Rockland 
Roslindale 
*Roxbury 
Salem: First 
Salem: Second 
Sandwich 
Scituate 
*SHARON 
Sherborn 
*Somerville 
South Natick 
Springfield 
*Sterling 
*Stoneham 
*Stow 
Sturbridge 
Sudbury 
Taunton 
Templeton 
Tyngsborough 
*Uxbridge 
Upton, West 


*VINEYARD HAVEN al 


*Waltham 1076 
*Ware 369 
Warwick 137 
*Watertown 1258 
*Wayland 702 
*WELLESLEY HILLS 1885 
*Westborough 340 
*West Bridgewater 323 
Westford 247 
*West Newton 1782 
*WESTON 1496 
West Roxbury 787 
*WESTWOOD 510 
Whitman 148 
*Winchendon 353 
*Winchester 2669 
Woburn 561 
*Wollaston 768 
*Worcester 3640 
Yarmouthport 56 
CONNECTICUT 
Hartford 1779 
*New London 84 


NEW HAVEN 
RHODE ISLAND 


*Newport 865 
*Providence: FIRST 2311 
*Providence: Westminster 668 
*Providence: Bell St. Chapel 494 
MAINE 
* Augusta 601 
*Bangor 702 
BELFAST 300 
Boothbay 
*CASTINE 231 
*EKastport 285 
Ellsworth 276 
Houlton 366 
Kennebunk 563 
Portland: First 1350 
*Portland: Preble 192 
Saco 568 
*Sanford 715 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
* Andover 171 
Charlestown 231 
*Concord 1056 
Dublin 123 
‘Exeter 413 
Francestown 101 
Franklin 604 
*Hampton Falls 41 
*Keene 926 
*Laconia 451 
*LEBANON 370 
Littleton 140 
*Manchester 503 
Milford 268 
*NASHUA 894 
Peterborough 721 
Portsmouth 522 
*WALPOLE 287 
*WILTON CENTRE 211 
VERMONT 
Brattleboro 477 
*Burlington 850 
*Montpelier 501 
Windsor 380 
FELLOWSHIP 


Litchfield Hills, Conn, 
Special Gifts 


SOUTHWESTERN 

Kansas 

*Wichita 199 
Louisiana 

New Orleans 749 
Oklahoma 

*OKLAHOMA CITY 1324 
*TULSA 1132 
Tennessee 

*MEMPHIS 568 
Texas 

*DALLAS 863 
*EL PASO 163 
*FORT WORTH 298 
*Houston 971 
*RIO GRANDE VALLEY 275 
*SAN ANTONIO 554 


1078.00 
51.00 
1138.07 


236.00 
4160.95 
447.62 
75.00 


250.00 
584.00 
300.00 
10.00 
251.00 
118.30 
225.00 
27.00 
262.00 
5.00 
26.00 
42.00 
372.00 


45.00 
25.00 
956.00 
100.00 
313.00 
40.00 
418.95 
16.00 
400.50 
131.28 
370.24 
-00 
472.00 
52.00 
894.00 
300.00 
339.00 
357.00 
311.00 


185.00 
440.10 
186.80 
133.00 


10.00 
5017.42 


119.00 
183.00 


1335.92 
1484.00 


637.00 


1554.01 
250.00 
299.33 
250.14 
317.00 
596.00 


Fellowships 


Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Shreveport, La. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Norman, Okla. 
Stillwater, Okla. 
Amarillo, Texas 
Austin, Texas 

Sabine Area, Texas 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Denton, Texas 
Galveston, Texas 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Special Gifts 


Received too late for 
1950-51 report 
Houston, Texas 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Florida 
*Miami 1001 
Orlando 547 
*St. Petersburg 365 
North Carolina 
*CHARLOTTE : 232 


South Carolina 


*Charleston 792 
Tennessee 
*KNOXVILLE 330 
*Oak Ridge 200 
Virginia 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 241 
LYNCHBURG 107 
*NORFOLK lal 
Richmond 728 
Fellowships 


Fairhope, Alabama 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Clearwater, Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Lakeland, Florida 
Sarasota, Florida 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Asheville, N. C. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Durham, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Monroe, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Special Gifts 


Received too late for 
1950-51 report 
Richmond, Va. 


WESTERN 
Colorado 
*Colorado Springs 295 
Denver 1021 
*Fort Collins 288 
Illinois 
*Alton 187 
Bloomington 593 
*CHICAGO: BEVERLY 469 
*Chicago: First 3352 
Chicago; FREE REL. 165 
*Chicago: Peoples 3742 
*CHICAGO: THIRD 939 
Chicago: Unity 766 
Evanston 1016 
GENESEO 92 
Geneva 102 
Hinsdale 303 
Moline 
Quincy 430 
*ROCKFORD 1260 
SHELBY VILLE 42 
*URBANA 496 


27.75 
21.00 
23.50 
25.00 
58.50 
25.00 

5.00 
25.00 
15.00 
10.00 
35.00 
35.00 
10.00 
20.00 
15.00 


150.00 


159.56 


305.00 


Indiana 
*Fort Wayne 437 
*HOBART 163 
Indianapolis: All Souls 2096 
Indianapolis: North 
SOUTH BEND 
Iowa 
*Cedar Rapids 960 
*Davenport 736 
*DES MOINES 588 
Iowa City 354 
*Sioux City 558 
Kentucky 
*Louisville: First 1548 
LOUISVILLE: CLIFTON) 274 
Michigan 
*Ann Arbor 583 
*Detroit 1487 
*Flint 233 
*Grosse Pointe 1087 
JACKSON 
Kalamazoo 402 
Minnesota 
* ANGORA 50 
*DULUTH 222 
*Hanska 224 
Minneapolis 1693 
*ST. PAUL 2200 
*Underwood 61 
*VIRGINIA 89 
Willmar 172 
Missouri 
*Kansas City 1186 
ST. LOUIS 2184 
Nebraska 
Lincoln 582 
*Omaha 974 
Ohio 
Cincinnati: First 1268 
*Cincinnati: St. John’s 1104 
Dayton 502 
*Toledo 2351 
Wisconsin 
*Madison 644 
*Milwaukee 1157 
Fellowships 
Boulder, Colorado 
LaGrange, Illinois 
Park Forest, Illinois 
Sangamon County 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Evansville, Indiana 
West Lafayette, Indiana 
Ames, lowa 
Burlington, Iowa 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
Topeka, Kansas 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Paducah, Kentucky 
Birmingham, Michigan 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Columbia, Missouri 
Bismarck, No. Dakota 
Jamestown, No. Dakota 
Springfield, Ohio 
Minnehaha County, S. D. 
Special Gifts 
PACIFIC 
Arizona 
*PHOENIX 145 
*TUCSON 220 
British Columbia 
*VANCOUVER 153 
California 
*BERKELEY 1642 
Long Beach 512 
*Los Angeles 2959 
Oakland 786 
*PALO ALTO 233 
Pasadena 1285 
Riverside 222 
*SACRAMENTO 361 
*SAN DIEGO 1305 
San Fernando Valley 138 
San Francisco 1919 
*SAN JOSE 517 
*SANTA BARBARA 1034 


100.00 
167.00 
1000.00 
150.00 
150.00 


700.00 
675.00 
590.00 
211.67 
244.88 


1389.20 
274.00 


333.91 
1370.00 
184.00 
678.00 
200.00 
296.02 


50.00 
245.50 
171.58 
555.43 

2200.00 
37.00 
89.00 

-00 


600.00 
2393.25 


335.00 
626.24 


712.64 
352.00 
391.81 
2005.00 


2292.00 


145.00 
269.64 


356.50 


1877.00 
451.00 
670.00 
118.70 
507.00 
350.00 
130.00 
835.30 

1347.00 


1634.76 


517.00 
1099.00 
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*SANTA CRUZ 70.00 
*SANTA MONICA 460 460.00 
*STOCKTON 455 455.00 
Oregon 
*EKUGENE 184 187.00 
Portland 2749 2345.84 
Utah 
*Salt Lake City 871 315.00 
Washington 
BLAINE 92 92.00 
Seattle: University 1224 1010.00 
*SEATTLE: EAST SHORE 250 313.12 
Spokane 561 400.00 
*TACOMA 354 889.40 
Fellowships 
Victoria, B. C. 25.00 
Bellflower & Lakewood, Cal. 12.00 
Laguna Beach, Cal. 75.00 
Los Gatos, Cal. 30.00 
Marin, Cal. 74.68 
Salinas, Cal. 35.00 
San Gabriel, Cal. 227.00 
San Luis Obispo County, Cal. 21.00 
San Mateo, Cal. 10.00 
Vallejo Cal. 60.00 


Walnut Creek, Cal. 5.00 


Whittier Area, Cal. 49.00 
Ventura County, Cal. 14.00 
Moscow, Idaho 30.00 
Las Vegas, Nevada 10.00 
Corvallis, Oregon 33.00 
Grants Pass, Oregon 30.00 
Salem, Oregon 77.50 


Bellingham, Washington 5.00 


Kitsap County, Washington 50.00 
Pullman, Washington 15.00 
Richland, Washington 63.75 
Special Gifts 161.00 
ICELANDIC 
Manitoba 
Arborg Bee 15.00 
Arnes 14 10.00 
Gimli 83 00 
Lundar 38 15.00 
Riverton 41 -00 
Winnipeg 555 -00 
Saskatchewan 
Wynyard 45 -00 
Fellowships 
Calgary, Alberta 10.00 
Edmonton, Alberta 100.00 
UNASSIGNED 
Fellowships 
Balboa Canal Zone 50.00 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 20.00 
Individuals 1728.74 


CHURCH of the LARGER FELLOWSHIP 2501.13 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 839.45 
TOTAL 

Minimum Goal $214,000.00 

Raised 209,034.00 

Gain over 1950-51 17,556.00 


4 Who Defied 


(Continued from page 19) 
ences and action efforts. 

We can reach tentative decisions in our 
own minds about important issues on the 
merits of facts—stripped as much as possible 
of propaganda short cuts and gadgets. These 
decisions we will hold subject to revision in 
the light of new developments and of added 
evidence. 

We can refuse to be stampeded by anyone 
for any cause. 
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Then, to the extent possible in the light 
of our talents and opportunities, we can 
speak, act, and urge others to act as intel- 
ligently as possible in view of the available 
facts. 

We can thus maintain and propagate the 
ancient and valuable cracker-barrel spirit— 
the town-meeting spirit—of, America’s youth 
and maturity. We can stand on our own 
feet in our thinking and acting, and we can 
help others to do the same. 

Down through the centuries in the 
more complicated societies, there have 
always been men and women with soil 
under their feet and an irreverent view 
of the pompous and the powerful. They 
are the ones who can estimate the 
scrawniness of the trunk behind the 
stuffed shirt, the significance of a rustle 
that might warn of a coiled snake. These 
salty ones have imparted their clarifying 
and frequently deflationary observations 
to their fellows. 


Need for mental ‘gardeners’ 


Their motivation springs, not from 
cussedness or desire for personal gain or 
power but from aspirations to public wel- 
fare and service. They help us get rid of 
illusions, as a hoe or a flame thrower 
helps us to rid a garden of weeds. Then 
our mental gardens—freer of weeds—can 
bring forth more useful and more beauti- 
ful fruits. 

The puncturers of special-interest 
propaganda and the advocates of social 
justice projects have made constant and 
healthful contributions to the thought of 
millions. Even though the effort currently 
falls far short of the need, and our creep- 
ing anxiety is not to be brushed aside 
without peril, the history of the effort 
down through the years is one of the 
most inspiring threads in human annals. 


Schweitzer Hospital 
Reports Expansion 


The Schweitzer hospital at Lambarene has 
doubled the number of patients and there 
are now more than 350. leper patients living 
in a bamboo-hut village nearby, according 
to a letter received by Beacon Press from 
Emma Haussknecht. 

She writes that: “The hospital doubled the 
number of its black patients and of white 
patients, too. But the helpers of good will 
did not double. Yet we try to do the utmost 
to keep the hospital running. . . . The urgent 
job is to create room for white and black 
people to shelter... . You surely heard that 
the number of leper-patients passed 350. 
They live in bamboo huts on the edge of our 
fruit-trees plantation. They look like a vil- 
lage where the lepers live, where they re- 
ceive treatment and food.” 


100 YEARS OF INDEPENDENCE: A 
Fourth of July address made in 1942 was the 
feature of the 1952 Independence Day cele- 
bration of the Barneveld, N. Y. Unitarian 
church. The original talk made by Edgar 
Buckingham, then minister of the same Uni- 
tarian church, made a bigger splash given 
by Rev. Charles G. Girelius in the Utica 
Sunday Observer-Dispatch in 1952 than it 
had in 1942, 


ON REQUEST e7 


GOWN S 


-Pulpit and Choir- 
Headquarters for 
Pip RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


i \, 
LN VESTMENTS + HANGINGS 
a STOLES - EMBROIDERIES 


2 Communion Sets: Altar Ap- 
pointments + Altar Brass Goods 


a F 
al CHURCH GOODS 
a (Y SUPPLY COMPANY 


1-20 APCH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. « 


CATALOG 


The Meadville 


Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Scholarships for qualified students 
Announcement sent on request 


President: WALLACE W. RoBBINS 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO, 37 


HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 


scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 
Frederick May Eliot, President 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 


California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and _ in-service training emphasizes 
counselling, educational and community leader- 
ship. 


For information and _ catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription start- 
ing with the next issue. I enclose 


$2.50 for a year. 


